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SPIRIT MANIFESTATIONS. 


~ 


To H, WapswortH, New Haven, (Ct.) :— 

You ask why spirits do not appear (commu- 
nicute, you probably mean,) to unbelievers in 
Spiritualism, as well as to believers? What a 
question to ask, when of the odd hundred 
thousand who are now believers, nearly all 
were unbelievers once! You think the rela- 
tives of unbelievers would be just as ready to 
manifest, as to tip tables, &e. Very well; 
many other people have equally wonderful 
thoughts about facts that they doubt. ‘You 
ask “why spirits don’t take some other way of 
imparting information than by the vague way 
of rapping and table-tipping ?? ‘This is all 
equally profound. Why don’t Nature make a 
heron’s neck and lege as short as a duck's? 
eh? Why don’t you make a watch with a 
shingle and jack-knife? Seriously, you would 
say, “because I can't.” If asked why use so 
many tools to make pinions, escapements, ar- 
bors, and springs, you would’ reply, because 
they are necessary, and I am compelled to use 
such as are necessary. What a dolt you 
would be to refuse to use a watch because you 
could not understand its mechanism! You 
say it “seems to you” thus and so. No doubt. 
It seems to me an earthquake is a very clum- 
sy contrivance to knock down two-story hous- 
es, and will seem so until I understand the law 
as well asthe fact of earthquakes. Go and 
study if table-tipping is an intelligent fact, in- 
dependent of any tangible, physical contact ; 
thousands of Inlidels have investigated it to 
ridicule and expose it, and have finally gone 
home not believers, but knowers. 

‘You say “physical power cannot exist with- 
out matter.” Well, who said it could? Who 
believes itean? Whether mind and will-pow- 
er exist in connection with a material organiz- 
ation intangible to your five senses, is the 
problem you have to deal with. And asa 
help to you in your spiritual a, b, abs, suppose 
you accept the following formula :—“It is on- 
ly matter that can move matter, and the motion 
of matter isa demonstration of mind and vo- 
lition.” If, therefore, you should'see a table 
move, when completely isolated from all contact 
with machinery or tangible human organisms, 
be sure that there is an invisibie will-power al- 
so to move it. 
others. 

You “think you have shown that spirits must 
be material.” What need was there of that!? 
Philosophers long ago made the same astonish- 
ing discovery with regard to electricity; yet 
who knows aught of spirit or electricity except 
through their manifestations ? 

“How do spirits get out of a coffin?” Real- 
ly, I don’t know how, any better than you 
know of what oxygen is,composed, or how heat 


Thave seen this: so have many 


hatches a chicken from an impregnated egg, 
and why it can't do it from one unimpregnated, 
or how grass grows. 

“You also claim that the spirit is the intel- 
lect, If that is so, how will you dispose of the 
idiots?” Really, Brother Wadsworth, why 
not carry these questions to Harvard? When 
a fact occurs under our own eyes daily fora life- 
time, we generally conclude that it occurs 
within the domain of natural laws and though 
we may not comprehend the cause, we can ap- 
preciate the fact. 

Now I will tell you my conclusions in the 
matter, leaving others the ‘liberty of accepting 
or rejecting them :— 

lst. Idiotsare born, with all grades of intel- 
lect froma-short distance below par, to zero. 


2d. The way Zdispose of them is, to—be— 
made—known—just—as—soon—as—I—can— 


find—put ! 
J. M. BECKETT. 


mar who says nothing to nobody has 
the lady who never speaks ill of no 


REASONS 


For one undivided heart, understanding, lan- 
gage, and property, througout the earth, 


Roxucry, Oct. 10th, 1859. 

(1.) Because God has made us capaple of it. 
(2.) Because God has purposed it. (3.) Be- 
cause itis for the interest of all, both collect- 
ively and individually. 
of these three reasons is suflicient to satisfy a 
wisely ordered and discerning mind. But fur- 
ther and subordinate reasons will serve to sat- 
isfy every mind, however ordinary. 


The very statement 


All the essential elements of good affection, 
embracing all the desires and loves of the hu- 
man soul, are common to the human-race.— 
In kind, they are most essentially one and the 
same. If there be any difference, it is in the 
degree of development and manifestation.— 
But this is no good reason why all cannot be 
of onc heart. Let them but flow together to- 
ward the accomplishment of one great object, 
which may be called “the desire of all nations,” 
and the instantaneous effect will look miracu- 
lous. ‘There will be found to be but one great 
pulse of an undivided heart. The heart of Je- 
aus felt all this when he gave his life a ransom 
for all. He felt to the very depths of his 
heart that the whole heart of the human fami- 
ly was the same in kind with his own, and 
when thus brought into one was but the glori- 
fied embodiment of his own. 
ment contemplate what must be the consum- 
mate blessedness if all hearts, without a sin- 
gle Verto on earth, were turned towards 
each/other in love. No matter what difference 
of degree. in love, but just the flowing togeth- 
er of all degrees into a perfect oneness of feel- 
ing; the fecling of the presence of the great 
and good heart of a common Father, diffusing 
the majesty of his own love throughout all 
the heart’s avenues of his one-begotten family, 
embodying all that is embraced in [is one be- 
loved Son. Jesus felt the division of all 
hearts in his agony in the garden, but he also 
felt the oneness of all hearts, as woven togeth- 
er without seam, when he said, if is finished.-— 
The restitution of all things into a universal 
oneness, is made to the heart of Jesus as au 
ever present and everlasting reality. Me was 
in himself, in his glorified and Divine Human- 
ity, what the human faraily is, when wholly 
turned, with every heart of love, toward Him- 
This we see is 
There is a positive demonstration 


self and toward one another. 
possible. 
of this capability of the human heart as made 
into one by the universal flowing together of 
all the good affections of the now divided na- 
tions of the human race. What seems impos- 
sible, nt first thought, by due consideration, af- 
terwards becomes so easy and beautiful, that 
the only wonder is, that men should pursue 
the hard way of transgression so ambitiously 
and greedily, and so long. But just as soon 
asthe moment of bringing forth is arrived, all 
nations are born into our oneness of heart, 
Does any one of us know that 
the time is not now at hand? If this great 


even at once. 


movement has been for a certain time in just 
conception, may not the time for bringing forth 
be near at hand?) Why is it thought of, enter- 
tained and cherished so deeply, if there is no 
good reason forit? ‘Truly already the whole 
heart of nations is now throbbing for deliver- 
ance from the heart-sickening tragedy of war, 
There is a struggling for the promised redemp- 
tion. It seems to feel the necessity without 
knowing the exact time and manner of the 
great birth. But the understanding also shall 
be one. How isa single family made one in 
understanding? It is by keeping no secret 
and divided pupose in the heart nor in the 
head of. the leading member of the family. It 
is by divulging notonly from a common love, 
but with a perfect and common understanding 
of what is to be done’ each day and each mo- 


l ment. 


Just for a mo~, 


"e 


This produces harmony of thought, 
and the desire and object of tbe whole family 
is easily and happily effected. Fhey have 
found in times past, that division of heart and 
understanding is the delusive way to ruin, vet 
no sooner do they resolve to become one, than 
the child of heavenly union is brought forth, 
and the desired redemption is at hand. Just 
soisit withthe whole family of man, The 
nations are sick at heart for the second great 


coming of the Lord of all, who shall cause 


every flow of soul to touch and make one 
great union of all hearts and of all under- 
standings, as that very embodiment of wisdom 
which the whole conflict of ages has longed for 

Now though there may be many tongues. 
yet in our state of universal oneness, there 
ean be really but one language, and one undi- 
vided property. For divisions of property, 
and Babel diversity of languages, are all as 
drops of water which cannot be gathered up 
nor effect any great and good use till they all 
run together into one great reservoir from 
which an overflowing abundance of supply is 
given to all people. Is not this the true order 
of Divine and of human progress? Then let 
xo one say, if is impracticable. It is as easy 
as the gathering rays of light into one focus, 
when the conditions are right. These condi- 
tions, as applied to the confidence of all hearts, 
understandings, languages,‘ and divisions of 
property, are positively in our hands as the ap- 
pointed instrumentalities, Resolve to do it, 
one and all, and it is done. May not the Eng- 
lish language unite all others init? May not 
Phonographic characters write, print, and re- 
cord it forever? Why doubt we? Does the 
flowing together of our divisions of property 
see a great mountain barrier in the way? Our 
faith now overlooks and conquers it. The 
mountain seems to have changed into a gulf, 
but it, is on the other side. Itis a gulf into 
which the nations must fall, if they do not but 
just step forward a little and behold and pos- 
sess the world—wide level of oneness of all 
productive property. Yes, the -way is all easy 
to the resolve of this simple oneness of inter- 
est. All discovered machinery for earth-cul- 
ture and earth-fabric, is then ours together, 
not separately mine and thine to fight for and 
against each other, which men have seemed to 
think was God-serrice. As nations we have 
spent time enough building ramparts, arsen- 
als, and all-manner of murderous armory, just 
wholly to establish selfish claims to private 
property, as everywhere signified by that cor- 
responding device which we call money, Mil- 
lions of lives have been foolishly spent in try- 
ing to sustain fortifications, banks, police govern- 
ments, taxations, and litigations just to protect 
the infernal principle of private property ; just 
as if the idle and criminal were not made so 
by oppression of money-right, and as if the 
idle and criminal, so called, are not to be fed 
and clothed. 

Wa. H. PORTER. 


EDITORS AGE :—I am again in the Quaker 
City, and if I am to judge from the friendly 
manner in which I am received, 1 must con- 
clude I am a welcome visitor—my rooms are 
109 North Seventh, above Arch—and since my 
arrival here my rooms have been well filled 
with anxious ones—not only from the city, but 
from parties in the adjoining cities and towns’ 
who in masses send in and engage the time 
ahead. Many of them are not only distin- 
guished men, but of the best minds our coun- 
try affords—and I must say that during the 
five years of my mediumship, (or those years 
I have been before the Public as a writing test 
medium)—never has there been so much inqui- 
ry or willingness.to investigate, as at the pres- 
ent time—and I scarcely hear of any family 


| now in my tivvels but are giving the subject 


jattention—that shyness which has been so) 


manifest by many investigating Spiritualism 
(and more particularly whea they, visit public 
mediums—not desiring to be seen by those 
who choose not to investigate—) has passed 
away—for now they come opénly and boldly: 
and not unfrequently does the parson meet one 
of his flock going out of my room, as he is com- 
ing in, and 1 am happy to say “the day has 
passed also” when teachers of any rleigious sect 
say much derogatory to this blessed truth of 
spirit comm union. 

Xusperday Mrs. 1, O, Hyzer lectured at 
Sanson Street Hall to a large (and may I not 
say with all propriety, intelligent) audience ? 
Among the company I saw many of the moat 
distinguished citizens of the city. Truly this 
spoke well for Spiritualism. People will eat 
where food relishes best. 

Now one word about this God gifted lady, 
Mrs. Hyzer: though she has several times 
spoken before to Boston audiences, and from 
some prejudice against her or those who were 
instrumental in bringing her before that peo” 
ple. ‘The impression she made or left in Bos, 
ton, was not as favorable as has been the case 
ii this city. Butin Philadelphia, no lecturer 
has ever made that sensation, or more com- 
pletely captivated the audience, from the philo- 
sophical and the masterly manner in which she 
has acquitted herself. Truly she is a lady of 
inestimable worth, And I do hope the good 
spiritualists of Boston will not pass this lady 
by withous giving her a fair hearing, ` 

‘Fraternaly Yours, 


J. V. MANSFIELD. 


+ Poe o-o 


Provipencs, R. L, Oct. Ist, 1859, 

In regard to the “Politionl movement’? by the 
Spiritualists ns a body, allow me to eay that I have 
read the remarks by yourself sud your associate, 
with a considerable degree of interest, and though 
[ agree with both in the main, cannot do so in all 
your views and positions; and differ very malteri- 
ally, from some of your correspondents, at least, 
from those who think the time has not yet arrived 
for such a movement. When,in their opinion will 
such time arrive?» How long in your opinion, are 
we to lie prone and supine, virtually doing noth 
ing, and yet, forsooth, waiting for the ripened 
fruit to drop into our bosoms? This, surely, is not 
the course adopted by the husbandman or farmer; 
itis not the course you have adopted in regard to 
other matters, why then, in this? Wo all know 
that itis a tiwe for action. Life has its duties 
which cnnnot be evaded or avoided—thero is no 
time to be lost in idleness or inactivity. Neither 
“reform or progress’? is accomplished without of- 


be desided is, has the time yet-pome for such a 


fort, and the austin tho HAG) question to 


step to be taken—such a movement to be made, a3 
that referred to. I, fur one, confilently beliove 
that it hus—the fields “are already white to the 
harvest,’’ only needing that the laborers should 
enter in to reap it. If the work is fo be done, why 
not exter upon it now, as well as at a future time? 
If wo are so much dissatisfied “with the powers 
that be,” that we cannot act with them any lon- 
ger, aS you say you cannot, and have not for a long 
time past; (and you are not alone by any means, 
in this regard) if their conduct is so reprehensible 
as to meet with reproof from one at least, of your 
correspondents, and who fears, ag I think, with- 
out sufficient grounds or cause for doing so, that 
we, too, may, perchance, full into the same errors 
that they have done, is it not time that we organ” 
ize ourselves for the work—that we arm ourselves 
for the conflict? If we seo tho rock upon which 
others have been dashed, we may avoid it; if we 
know the Scylla aud the Churybids to which oth- 
ers have Beéh exposed, it ia our duty to shun them 
both. ‘Brethren we think better things of you” 
than of those who have gone before you. We 
therefore commend this matter to the considera. 
tion of the Conveation that will be held next year 
—and hope, by the way—that the meeting will 
not take place sooner than the 20th of March, 
next. ALGERNON SYDNEY. 


A Biblical Reputation. 


Mr. Lord, whois now residing in Illinois, 
wa3, a short time since, riding from Jack- 
sonville to Peoria, in that State, and as ho 
was passing a hut by the road side, ho nọ- 
ticed a shaggy-headed boy of about eight 
yeare of age, with large eyes and no bat, dress- 
ed in a worn out pair of his father’s trousers, 
trying to balance himsc'f on the splintered 
top of a hickory stump. 

More for the purpose of breaking the mo- 
notony of riding all day without speaking, 
than to gain information, Mr. Lord reined 
his horse up to the fenco and exclaimed : 

“My little boy, can you tell me how far it 
is tą Sangamon Bottom ?” 

The boy pdised himself on one leg, open- 
ed his large eyes to their largest extent, and 
replied : 

“Bout six miles I reckon.” 

“Do you live in that house?” inquired 
Mr, Lord. l 

«I reckon,” was the reply. 

“Do you enjoy yourself out bere in the 
woods 1” | 

“A heap.” 

“What ails your pants?” 

“Tore ’em,” was the laconic answer. 

Finding that ho had hold of a genius that 
could not be pumped, Mr. Lord turned his 
head to, depart, but in his return was now 
hailad-by the boy, who, in a comical, balfre- 
luctant tone, exclaimed : _ 

“What mout your name be?’ 

“Lord,” was the reply. 

The boy here grinned all over, even to the 
wrinkles in his father’s trousers, and seemed 
hardly able to suppress a broad snicker. 

“You seem pleased,” said Lord, “per- 
haps you never heard the name before ?” 

“Yes, I have,” replied the youngster, 
“I’ve heard pop read about you!” 

Lord put spurs to his horso, and says that 
even thoughts to which the incident gave rise, 
were not suffivient to keep him from snicker- 
ing throughout the rest of the journey. 


Henry Black, of Newport, Pa., who un- 
dertouk to sever the, head of a hen, was 
attacked by a rooster, which spurred him 
on the hand into an artery. About two 
weeks after the accident, he was attacked 
with intense pain, a sickening sensation of 
the heart, and his sufferings became insup- 
portable. At this date a remarkable oc- 
currence took piace. He drew his entire 
frame together, as though to gain strength 


‘for an act, and his voice broke forth like 


This was re- 
peated from timo to time, and such was 
the similarity of voices that outside listen- 
ers asserted „their belief that it was a 
rooster. After four days of indescribable 
suffering he died. l 


the crowing of a rooster ! 


Two Suarps.—An old man picked up half a 
dollar in the street. : 

‘Old man, that's mine,’ said a keen looking 
rascal, f 

‘Did yours have a hole in it?’ asked tho old 
gentleman. 

‘Yes,’ rej Ked the other smartly. 

‘Then it is not thine,’ rejoined the old gentle- 
man. ‘Thee must learn to be a little sharper 
next time.* 


The New Hampshire Gazette has commenc- 
ed the one hundredth and fourth year of its 
existence. ; 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER II 


SUPERSTITION, 

` But few words employed in the English 
language haye a more general signification, 
as understood by those who use them, than 
“guperatition.” I understand its literal 
meaning, freely rendered, to be something 
like this: “To do what God has not requir- 
ed, and to forbear doing what he has not 
forbidden.” But as each person assumes to 
judge of God's requirements for himself, it 
follows that each will haye his own peculiar 
standard, differing from all others; and con- 
sequently, whenever Mr. A, discovers that 
the conduct of Mr. B. will not square by 
his, (Mr. A o) standard, he procaine. that 
Mr. B. is superstitious. 

The heathen calla the Mohammedan super- 


stitious for believing in an unseen God; the: 


Christian calls the Mohammedan supersti- 
tious for believing in the Divine origin of 
the Koran; the Jew calls the Christian su- 
peretitious for believing that Jesus Christ 
was the promised Messiah; the Methodist 
calls his brother Calvinist superstitious be- 
cause he believes in fore-ordination and its 
necessary subsequent, infant damnation; the 
follower of Calvin thinks his Methodist 
brother superstitious because he believes and 
practices infunt sprinkling, while the Uni- 
versalist calls all sects and denominations 
superstitious, who believe in a never-ending 
hell, Thus we find the word “superstition” 
bandied back and forth, not only between 
different denominations, each arrayed against 
all, and all against one, but it is not very 
uncommon to find members of the same 
churoh raising the cry against each other. 
Tho charge of superstition is casily mado 
—hard to prove, and equally hard to dis- 
prove. This great difficulty in arriving at 
the truth, arises from the fact that religious 
creeds do not belong to the exact soicnces,— 
Now Arithmetic is an exact science, Those 
who are learned in it cannot possibly disa- 
gree as to certaic mathematical results,— 
Four times four are sixteen. This a fixed 
faot. Should it be disputed, itis easy of 
demonstration and proof. Neither logio, nor 
eloquence, nor sophistry can disprove it— 
Musio is is an exact science. Certain tones 
are an exact accord, This is susceptible of 
- demonstration, and cannot be disproved by 
. argument, As well argue that the sun does 
not give light. 
' But a false statement in an,exact science 
is easily disproved. If 1 assert that four 
times four are ninetecn, the veriest tyro in 
‘the multiplication table could domonstrate 
So, too, if I assert that a musi- 
cal interval less than a second is a perfect 


: accord, how easy to disprove my assertion. 


From these instances the intelligent reader 
will readily suggest many others. 
Superstition is aterm applied to creeds 
not half so nearly exact as the terms of fuir 
and foul weather, applied BY believers in 
creeds equally remote from exactnoss,— 


! Hence, if two persons arrive at the same 


. conolusion, it isthe result either of accident, 


» or desire, or influence, or selfishness, or hy- 


pocrisy. 

+ I-mean by this that no two persons are 
` likely to arrive at the same conclusions, who 
investigate a theory, the results of which 
are not susceptible of demonstration. I Jay 
this down ag a rule which can have but one 
exception, namely, two persons of precisely 
the same organization, the same hopes, the 
: game desires and the same occupation, would 
: be likely to arrive at the same conclusions, 
\ Whereas, in the investigation of an exact 
. poience, uo matter how widely different thoir 
- tastes, their temperaments, their ruling pas- 


- sionsy¿áll would be likely to arrivo at the 


> same conelusions. 

I have said that religious creeds do not 
’- belong to the: exact sciences. I mean the 
«. croeds which.have been taught by the cler- 


THE 


| By from time immemorial, whether profess- 


ing to be Jews or Christians, Mohammedans 
or Pagans. Their facts are assumed, and 
not capable of demonstration, Hence, their 
followers must either accept their doctrine 


SPIRITUAL 


broader—more | clearly pointed out the v way 
to life and’ salvation, and lived closer to 
what he taught, than any human being who 
ever inhabited the carth. His purity of 
motives—hiy honesty of purpose—his per- 


upon faith, without proof, or reject it. If! fection of love and forgiveness, nover wero 


the poor, mistyfied penitent accepts it, the 
unbeliever calls bim superstitious; if he re- 
jects it, the believer proclaims him an infidel. 

Thus situated, surrounded by theories not 
susceptible of proof —encompassed by doubt 
and uncertainty, it is not strange that man- 
kind have become discouraged in their search 
after truth; and being discouraged, that 
they have yielded a blind adherence to tho 
teachings of their parents, their elders, and 
their priests, as tho easiest method of avoid- 
ing thought and anxiety. 

Under this state of things, the descend- 
ants of rigid believers in any particular 
creed, cofitinue fur generation after genera- 
tion to believe as did their fathers, accept- 
ing the doctrine as perfect, because coming 
direct from God, and therefore not suscep- 
tible of either change or progression, The 
Mohammedan of to-day, believes as did his 
ancestors a thousand years ago, that “God 
is great and Mohammed is His prophet.” — 
The Roman Catholic of to-day believes, as 
did his ancestors in the ninth century, that 
the head of the church is God's vicegerent 
upon earth. The Jew of to-day believes 
himself under the Mosaic dispensation, and 
the Christian still observes the first day of 
the week as Sabbath instead of the seventh. 
which he will tell you that God hallowed 
and commanded to be kept as a day of rest; 
yet ho never thinks that he lives in weekly 
violation of that Commandment, ; 

Thus it is—thus it has ever been. There 
is no one point of doctrine believed and 
practised, which is not denounced as a su- 


‘| perstition Ly tho believers of some other 


orecd, The standard is claimed to be the 
Bible among Christians; the Koran, among 
Mohammedans; the Shaster, among the 
Hindoos ; the Book of Mormon, among the 
Mormons, and so forth, each insisting that 
their own is the true revelation from God, 
and denouncing all others as base impositions 
—the creation of a corrupt priesthood. 
From this brief reviow of the subject, I 
think the reader will agree with me that 
each person uses the word “superstition” 
to denote “something which he does not 


| believe himself, but which somebody else 


does.” This is probably the best defini- 
tion that can be given to the word at pres- 
ent, But as all living a 
to change, the definition of to-day may not 
answer for half a century honce, 

The Atheist—poor creature! if there is 
one class of human beings upon the earth 
more deserving of compassion than another, 
on account of a grievous error, it is those 
who deny the existence of a Supreme Intel- 
ligence—the Atheist makes but little dis- 
tinction between religion and superstition. 
Since coming to the United States I have 
met with one who gave me the following 
definition :— 

“Superstition is a religion out of fushion ; 
Religion is a superstition in fashion.” 

It is deeply to bo regretted that mankind 
should have been so inconsistent as ever to 
give riso to this severe sarcasm ; bul a3 my 
obiect is to search after truth—to accept 
truth whenever and wherever I may find it 
—I long ago adopted the rule of taking 
the world as I find it—and not attempt to 
prove that it is what it should be. 

But lest 1 may be misunderstood and a 
cotistruction put upon my language which I 
never inteuded, I deem the present a fitting 
time to explain more particularly my own 
views in reference to the great book—the 
book of books—rus Binte. 

Passing over the historical, so fraught 
with deeds of blood and violence, perpetrat- 
ed in the name of God, and as the perpetra- 
tors assure ‘us, by His express commands, 
just as the Roman Catholics assure us that 
they were serving and obeying God, when, 
on the night of the 24th of August, 1572, 
they murdered over 25,000 Huguenots— 
passing over all seeming errors and contra- 


dictions—I come to the moral teachings of 


the Bible. 

The morality taught by Jesus Curisr I 
hold to be purer, sounder, safer and nearer 
perfection than had ever fallen from the lips 
of man. He spread the mantle of charity 


‘mortal, ceases to exist; 


equalled, and perhaps never will bo. - 

In whatever light we viow him—yhether 
fleeing from his enemies, or riding triumph- 
ant into Jerusalem; washing the fuet of his 
dieciples, or being transfigured upon the 
mount; healing the sick, or weeping over 
Jerusalem; praying in Gethsemane, or for- 
giving his murderera in the last agony of 
expiring nature, we find him the same mod- 
el of perfection—the Divine attribute always 
predominant, . l 

Prove to me that no such living charac- 
ter as Jesus of Nazereth ever existed— 
prove to me that there was such a being, and 
yet that he was vicious and depraved in his 
nature—I would still adore the precepts 
which the apostles imputo to him—still 
strive to obey bis teachings, with the fuliest 
assurance that they ure eternal truths, such 
ag no man ever taught. Heaven help the 
poor wretch who can profane or blaspheme 


the character of Jesus Cunisr. I can con- 


ceive of no being so nearly lost to al! sense 


of good—so hopelessly beyond the reach of 
the resurrecting arm of progression, If we 
are ever saved, either in this life, or that 
which is to come, it will be only by imitating, 
even at a remote distance, the churacter of 
Jesus Curisr. 


CHAPTER III. 


IMMORTALITY OF THE SPIRIT. 

Reader, are you an Atheist? Do you 
believe in the wretched theory of annihi- 
lation? Do you deny the immortality of 
the spirit? Were I sure that this page 
would never be glanced at by such a one, 
perhaps this chapter might have been 
omitted, But lest there might be even 
one of the many thousands who may 
peruse this work, who denies the immor- 
tality of the spirit, I should feel that I had 
neglected a duty were I to pass over the 
subject in silence. Presuming that I have 
one such for a reader, I shall address my- 
self to him individually, and although my 
reasoning may not convince him, I do not 
despair of arousing him to investigate for 
himself, and in the name of God and ev- 
erything good, I sincerely trust that the 
investigations may result in his renounc- 
ing a belicf ‘so antagonistic to the harmo- 


' nious laws of Nature. 


You deny the immortality of the spirit. 
It then follows that you deny the Bible— 
deny the existence of God. ‘Therefore I 
cannot appeal to cither for proof, since a 
fact cannot be established by what you 
consider a false witness. The task secms 
almost a hopeless one, but I will not be 
discouraged. Tke blind have been taught 
to read—the dumb to speak—then why 
not the infidel be taught that his spirit is 
immortal ? 

You believe in the mortality of organic 
life. This is a self-evident proposition.— 
You must also believe in the immortality 
of matter, because this is equally sclf-evi- 


dent. „ Now sce if you can deny this prop- 


i osition :— 


Ist. Without sustenance whatever is 
but whatever is 
immortal, without sustenance, has a per- 
petual existence. 

Before passing upon the truth or falsity 
of this proposition, be kind enough to. 
give it your careful consideration. 
vegetable and animal life are .mortal— 
Without sustenance they speedily die— 
But the particles which compose the bod- 
ies in which dwells organic life, are what 
we term matter, which is immortal and 
can never dic. Matter may undergo an 
infinite variety of changes, yet cannot be 
annihilated, As you deny the existence 
of a God, I will not offend you by saying 
this is one of His laws, but must be satis- 
fied to call it one of the unchanging laws 
of 'Nature. You must admit that the uni- 
verse is governed by fixed laws, for to de- 
ny this, is to assert that the motions of the 
planets—day and night, and the changes 
of the seasons are merely the result of 
chance ; and I cannot conceive that a per- 


is 


characteristic resembles 


Both. 


AGE 


| son who is capable ot reading, Should ie be 
such an idiot. 
I do not think of any sound reason for 


| denying the truth cf the foregoing prop- 


osition,and I do not believe that you can. 
So we will proceed to examine the spirit 
under that rule. The spirit has selfexis- 
tence, requiring no sustenance whatever. 
True, there are certain attributes of the 
spirit which require some object on which 
to be exercised, otherwise they are weak- 
ened, remain dormant, and under certain 
conditions or restraints mny cease altogeth- 
er, As examples I might mention love, 
hatred, envy, jealousy, and so forth. But 
when one of these attributes is weakenec, 
or ceases, no part of the spirit is annihila- 
ted, for all its force is employed in strength- 
ening some other attribute or attributes. 
This isa law of our being which I pre- 
sume you will not deny. Yet there can 
bene change of this character so great 
that the spirit will lose cither its individu- 
ality or identity, 

The body harmonizes with the spirit, 
not the spirit with the body. The skull 
expands or contracts to accommodate it- 
self to the brain, and is not formed after a 
particular shape or size, requiring the 
brain to just fill it and no more. Hence, 
the spirit is greater than the body, and in- 
asmuch as it has self-existence, thatis, ex- 
ists without sustenance, its distinguishing 

that of 
As matter is im- 


matter, 
and not of the body. 
mortal, it necessarily follows, reasoning by 
comparison, that the spirit is immortal. 
2d. 


ture never creates a desire which she has 


It is a law of our being that Na- 


not the power to satisfy. 

Let us examine the spirit under this 
rule. 
that man may so pervert Nature by habit, 
that he will create for himself many de- 
sires which Nature cannot supply. But 
his desires are then artificial, and he must 
seek an artificial Nature to satisfy them. 
This perversion may even be so great as 
to be transmitted to his posterity, and run 
through many generations; but since it 
was not Nature at its origin, it is none the 
less a perversion. (Lam using the term 
“Nature,” not from choice, but in order 
to accommodate myself to my unbelieving 
reader.) ; 

Nature has everywhere created in man 


But before proceeding, I will admit 


a desire for immortality. However de- 
graded the social and intellectual condition 
—however secluded from intercourse with 
the rest of the kuman family—I have nev- 
er heard of a nation or tribe which did not 
hope fora future state of existence. Truc 
the future life expected by cach may be as 
different as the different tribes, still it isan 
existence beyond the grave. If I ask you 
from whence arises this hope, this desire 
—you can only answer, “Nature gave it.” 
But since Nature is always true to her- 
self—always consistent—never giving a 
desire which she cannot satisfy—how came 
she to give this desire, which is to end in 
annihilation ? 

You have now no escape but to deny 
Permit me to de- 


I will do it 


my second proposition. 
fend that for a few minutes. 
by asking you a few questions. 
Did Nature give to all cattle-kind a dc- 
sire for vegetable food, without creating 
them with an organism adapted to supply- 
ing that desire? Did she create aquatic 
fowls with a desire to swim, without giv- 
ing them webbed feet? Did she create 
the lamb with a desire to be peaceable 
and then supply it with the claws of a cat, 
or the fangs of a serpent? Did she ere- 
ate man to walk upright, fashion him in 
her finest mold, give hima thirst for knowl- 
edge, and then withhold from himreason ? 
Can you look over her broad domain and 
point out a single error she has ever com- 
mitted? If you cannot, then by what au- 
thority do you claim that in this one in- 


stance she has created u desire which, she. 


cannot satisfy ? 

3d. Itisalawof chemistry that a sub- 
stance cannot be separated, dissolved, or 
decomposed, except by some other sub- 
stance more powerful—more subtle, 

And now, my dear reader, let us exam- 
ine the spirit by thisrule. No argument 
is necessary to prove the power and sub- 


veers 


tlety of the spizit.. You are now driven 
to a belief in the existeyce of a God, in 
order to find a substance possessing the 
requisite power for destroying the spirit. 
Very well—you are making some progres- 
sion—I take new courage and begin to feel 
myself repaid for writing this chapter.— 
With a cheerfulness not hitherto experi- 
enced, I now grasp the great subject be- 
fore me. While you denied the existence 
of a God, my task was laborious—my 
struggle was wearisome—-my spirit was 
heavy. 

If there is a God—a rin Intelli- 
gence—as there most assuredly is—go 
study Him in the magnific nce) of His 
works; and if, in the vast volume which 
is open to you, you can nowhere find an- 
nihilation written, will you dare to as- 


sume that it is written upor some page 


which seems dark and obscure to your 
Would such a conclusion be sant- 
tioned by logic ? 

Now go, my dear reader; and reflect up- 
on the few suggestions which I havegiven 


vision? 


you. No truly good person will abhor 
you for your belief; however erroncous it 
may appear. The good on earth love you, 
and would gladly assist in saving you from 
a belief which affords only unhappiness 
and misery—good spirits love you, and if 
spirits can weep, some loved one who has 
passed on, is now weeping over your un- 
belicf—God loves you, and has surround- 
ed vou with blessings, and comfort, and 
peace, which may be yours simply by ac- 
cepting them 


There are other philosophical questions 
which I wish to discuss, and probably 
shall hereafter, but in the next chapter I 
shall resume my narrative. where it leaves 
off at the conclusion of Part I. While I 
am anxious to interest by the narration of 
some of the thrilling scenes of my life, I 
am equally anxious to instruct, and hops 
that no onc will omit what some might 
considedry and uninteresting. 


TURKISH RECRUITING IN DAMASCUS.—A writ- 
er in Blackwood describes the method pursucd 
by the Turkish authorities of Damascus for re- 
cruiting the army. When soldicrsare wanted, 
and recruits are scarce, a review is given, A 
number of ingenious maneuvers are execiited 
by the troops. which result, first, in the specta- 
tors finding themselves enclosed ina square, 
and next, in the able-bodied ones being march- 
ed off as conscripts to the Padisha’s army. 
When this device gets stale, another measure 
is adopted, not calculated, one would think, to 
promote the better observance of the sabbath 
Damascas; soldiers are sent to the doors of 
the mosqnes to catch all that may be inside. 
When this in ‘turn begins to fail, and the Dam- 
ascenes will neither attend reviews nor go to 
church, the authorities fall back on a plan of 
simple efficacy, and send soldiers to kidnap. 
people in their houses at night. 

New Anxsrneric AGENt.—Mons. A. Clais- 
se announces, in the Gazerre DES HOPITAUX, 
that he has employed the following method of 
producing local anæsthesia, far some years, 
principally in the extraction of teeth, the lanc- 
ing of paronychias, and other minor opera¥ 
tions. A solution is made of camphor in eth- 
er. The part is rubbed with a sponge satura- 
ted with this solution for a minute, in the case 
of the gums; and then the operation is per- 
formed. When any sensation of pain is felt, 
experience has shown the propriety of renew- 
ing the frictions, when the sensation of pain, 
will either be greatly lessened or destroyed. — 
L. I1. S. S lAmericin Medical Monthly, 


A Porter county (Pa .) paper says tbat a 
Mr. Beal, of that county, tied a log chain a- 
ound an oak tree some years ag» for sum: 
temporary purpose, und, forgetting it, let it 
stay until the bark and woos grew over it, 
and now it is imbedded in the trunk of the 
tree. [t will prove a crowder to the lusky 
individual who cuts the tree down a hundred 
years hence. 


Maayetism.—By magnetizing the driving 
wheels of locomotive engines, an additional 
power of 75 per cent has been obtained. Lt 
is said that this improvement will enable an 
engine of 17-tons to do the work of-one of 
30 tons. This power is obtained by the in- 
creased adhesion of the magnetized whee 
to the rail. 


Thanksgiving in New York has b 
pointed for Novembcr 24. 
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THE 


[From Bentley's Miseellany.] 


TOM ELLIOTS PRIZE. 


I. 


Mrs, AGATHA NEEDHAM had lived in her 
house in the good old city of Nearford, all her 
leif, which was by no means a definite number 
of years, her own register saying forty-nine, 
A 
niece of Mrs. Agatha’s (she was a maiden la- 
cy, and only “Mrs.” by courtesy) was the wife 
of a country clergyman, and one of that lady’s 
sons, a medical student, came to Nearford to 
be inmate of Mrs. Agatha’s whilst he “im- 
proved” himself under Dr. Dicks, an eminent 
surgeon, attached to Nearford Infirmary, Mrs. 
Agatha, in correspondence with his parents, 
had stipulated, before she would admit him, 
for his observing certain conditions—that he 
would never smoke, would never speak to her 
two maid-servants, except in her presence, 
would always be in by ten o'clock at night, and 
Toallof which Mr. Thom- 
as Elliot vowed obedience, and said they were 
himself. 
So Mrs. Agatha consented to receive him, and 
A dashing young man of twenty- 
one, showy in dress, free in manner, but the 
pink of quiet propriety in the presence of 
Mrs. Agatha. —He speedily became popular in 


and that of her own baptism  sixty-three. 


in bed by half-past. 
the exact rulds he had laid down for 


he arrived. 


Nearford, and Mrs. 
. proud of him. 
“My dear Thomas,” 


when you are in it,” 


“It does, ma'am; it’s highly disagreeable. 


Nearly makes me sick sometimes.” 


“But what can it proceed from, Thomas?” 
pursued Mrs. Agatha, snufling very much over 


her muffin, “You assure me you do not 
smoke.” ' 
“I smoke!” echoed Mr. Tom—-“I touch a fil- 


thy cigar! It comes from my clothes.” 


“How does it get into them?” wondered 


Mrs. Agatha. 


“They are such a set, aunt, at that infirmary 
—have cigars in their mouths from morning 


till night. 
dissecting room for the smoke. 
clothes get impregnated with it.” 


“Dear me, Thomas, how sorry I am for you! 
But don’t talk about dissecting rooms, if you 


please. 
eyes, and hair, and whiskers !” 
“So it does, uncommon strong. 


that takes it off.” 


“The governors of-the infirmary ought to be 
reported to the lord-lieutenant,’ cried Mrs. 
“I never heard of anything 
How can they think of permit- 


Agatha, warmly. 
so shameful. 
ting the patients to smoke ?” 


“It’s not the patients ma’am,” returned Mr. 
Tom, smothering a grin., “What should bring 
8 i 8 

them into the dissecting-room; unless—ahem ! 


—they are carried there ?” * 
“Then is it the doctors 2” 


“No; it’s the pupils.” 


“Misguided youths!” *ejaculated Mrs. Aga- 
“And you have to associate with them! 
Never vou learn smoking, my dear ‘Thomas. 
I really don’t know what 
The maids commence coughing 
your bedroom, for the 
fumes of smoke there, they tell me, are over- 


tha. 


But about this smell ; 
is to be done. 


whenever they enter 


poweringly strong.” 
“Ah, I know they are. 
clothes hang.” : 


“Suppose you were to get some lumps o 


camphor, and sew them in your pockets,” sug- 
gested Mrs, Needham. “If it keeps fevers from 
the frame, it may keep tobacco smoke from 


clothes. Get sixpen’orth, Thomas.” 


oep get a shilling’s worth,” said Tom.— 
“Though I fear it’s properties don’t reach 


smoke.” 
“Q, Thomas, I forgot. 
noise in the house last night ?” 


“Noise ?” responded Mr. Tom. 


“A noise on the stairs, like somebody bump- 
Jt was just two o'clock, for I 
When Rachel came 
up.to dress me this morning, she said it must 
But I 


never heard her make such a noise before. I 


ing up them. 
heard the ciock strike. 


have been Minny racing after the mice. 


hope it did not disturb you P” 


“Not at all, aunt,” answered Tom, burying 
his face in his handkerchief; “I never woke till 
Cats do make an awful 


half an hour ago. 


noise sometimes. I'm off to the infirmary.” 


“And you have eaten no breakfast. I can’t 


think what the lad lives upon.” 


In the hall, as Mr. Thomas was dashing 
across it, he encountered the housemaid, a pret- 


ty girl with cherry cheeks. 


ed up this morning. 


d you have done?” 


, 


Agatha grew intensely 
she exclaimed to him, 


one morning at breakfast, “what an extraordin- 
ary smell of tobacco smoke pervades the house 


Sometimes I can’t see across our 
Of course my 


The smell must also get into your 


But Idouse 
my head into the big basin in the morning, and 


It’s where all my 


Did you hear the 


“Look here, sir,” she said—“look what we 


If mistress had 
dit, instead of me and cook, whatever 


or 

“My latch key! ! i miit have dropped it 
when I came in, in the night, and never miss- 
edit. Butaftera punch jollification, follow- 
ing on a tripe supper, one’s perceptive facul- 
ties are apt to be obscured. That’s a fact un- 
disputed in physica, Rachel my dear.” And as 
Tom dropped the latch-key into his pocket, he 
acknowledged his obligation to the finder in a 
way of his own. 

“Now, Mr. Thomas,” remonstrated Rachel, 
“I have threatened fifty times that I'd tell mis- 
ses of you, ang now I will. You want to get 
me out of my place, sir, going on in this way.’ 
~~ 6495," cried Tom, “go and tell her at once. 
And harkee, my dear, if you and cook get talk- 
ing to the old lady about the smoke in my bed- 
room, I'll shoot the first of you I come near. 


You should put the windows and door open.” 
Just as the incorrigible Tom walked off, Mrs. 
Agatha Needham opened the bireakfast-room 
door, and down dropped the maid upon her 
hands and knees, and began rubbing away at 
the oilcloth. i 
“Rachel! was that my nephew ? 
you?” 
“Mr. Thomas has gone out, ma’am.” l 
“Yes. Who was he talking to before he 
went ?” 


Talking to 


“Talking to, ma'am? O, I remember; he 
asked about his- umbrella. Ithink he must 
have left it an the infirmary, or at Mr. Dicks’.” 

Gna a necessary question I will look 
over,” said Mrs. Agatha, “but should he ever 
show a disposition to speak with you upon in- 
different subjects, you will come off straight 
to me and report him, Rachel; for it is not al- 
lowed.” 

“Very well, ma’am.” 

From the above specimen of Mr. Tom Elli- 
ot, it may be wondered how he contrived to re- 
mainan inmate of Mrs, Agatha Needham’s 
and continue in that lady’s good graces. It 
was a marvel to Tom himself, and he was wont 
to say, in that favorite resort, the dissecting- 
room, that though he had goton the ancient 
maiden’s blind side, he had more trouble than 
enough to keep himself there, 

One day sundry of the infirmary pupils wege 
assembled in the above mentioned choice re- 
treat. A looker-on might have described them 
as being rather “jolly.” “There were seven of 
them; four had shert pipes in their mouths, 
and the three others cigars, and they were 
smoking away with all’ their might, Mr. Tom 
Elliot being amongst them; while some pewter 
pots of beer stood on the table. . 

“How did old Moss come out last night?” 
inquired one, with a shock head of very red 
hair, as he sat on a deal table and kicked his 
“Old Moss” 
being a botanist, who was then giving lectures 
in the city, which the infirmary pupils were 
expected to attend. 

“What’s the good of asking me?” responded 
Tom Elliot. “Pass the pot, Jones.” 

“Pd got a better engagement, and didn’t 
show,” resumed the first speaker. “Were you 
there either, Elliot >” 

“I just was there. And got jammed close 
to two of the loveliest girls I ever saw in my 
life. one of ’em is a prize.” 

“I say,” cried Davis, one of the oldest of the 
pupils, “who are those girls Tom Elliov’s rav- 
ing about ?” 

“Who's to know? ‘There were fifty girls in 
theroom. Very likely they were the ‘Thomp- 
suns.” 

“Annihilate the Thompsons |” interrupted 
Elliot; “the one’s cross-eyed, and the other’s 
sickly. D’ye think I don’t know the Thomp- 
son girls? ‘These were strangers, At least, 
I have never seen their faces at lectures be- 
fore.” l 

“Whereabouts did your two beauties sit ?” 

“About halfway up the room, on the left- 
hand side,” responded Tom. “Close under- 
neath the astronomical map.” 

“I know!” shouted a youngster. “They had 
got a big fat duenna between them, hadn't 
they P” > 

“Just so, little Dobbs. In a scarlet hat.” 

“A scarlet hat!” echoed Davis. 

“Or a turban,” added Elliott; “might be 
meant for one or the other. A glaring red 
cone, three feet high.” 

‘Over a flaxen wig, which she puts in pa- 
pers and makes believe it’s her own hair,” re- 
joined little Dobbs. “It’s their aunt.” 

“You insignificant monkey—their aunt "'— 
broke forth Elliott. “If you don’t tell me the 
name without delay, I'll dissect you. You see 
I'm expiring with suspense.” 

«J don'tthink much of the girls myself, per- 
sisted the young gentleman, delighted to exer- 
cise Elliot’s patience. “The dark-eyed one’s 
the best, and that’s Clara.” 

“Out of the way, Jones. Let me get at him. 
I'll Clara him.” 


“Halloo, Elliot ! sit down,” cried. Davis.— 
“Dobbs, you young limb, if you cause this 
confusion again I'll turn you out. Keep still, 
Elliot, and Pll tell you. They were his cous- 
ins, the Blake girls, Clara and Georgy.” 


feet against a neighboring wall. 


f 
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“that they were hot” id said Mi. Do Dobbs.— 
“They were the two Freers.” 

“O, the two Freers,” echoed Davis; “they 
don't cftenshow, Old Bagwig keeps them up 
tight. They are the prettiest girls in Near- 
ford.” 

“Who's old Bagwig ?” demanded Elliot. 

“The papa Freer, As cute a lawyer as any 
judge on the bench. He sports a wig with a 
bag behind: the only relic of bygone days to 
be seen in the town.” 

“l intend to monopolize one of thore girls 
for mysell,” announced Elliot. . 

“Phew! wish you joy of your chance. Bag- 
wig’s laying by sacks of gold, and desires 
these two female inheritors of it to marry on 
the top of the ladder. Nothing under a for- 
eign prince. You'd never get admitted ix- 
side their house if you tried a year.” 

“I tell you that girl’s a prize, and shall be 
mine; and I'll bet two crowns to one that I'm 
inside of that house within a week. Tell me 
l can’t get in where I choose! you can’t- per- 
haps,” added the audacious Elliot, drawing up 
his handsome figure, in his vanity.” 

“Done ! cried Davis. 

“And I'll take him, tov,” ecnoed Jones.— 
“Which of the two is the prize 2” : 


“There’s one with piercing dark eyes, giving 
out wicked glances,” answered Elliot. 

“And splendid black hair.” 

“Yes. That’s Clara.” 

“And a Roman sort of a nose, and rosy 
pink color.” 

“That is Clara.” 

“Tall; fine shape; lovely fallin her shoul- 
ders,” went on Elliot. 

“Yes, yes,no mistaking Clara.” 

“Well then, it’s not she.” 

“Now Elliot, don’t try on any gammon. 
must be the young one, then, and that’s Loo.” 

“Hark! hush! listen, will you! 
Dick s voice, as I’m alive!” 


There’s 


Cer- 
tain overcoats of the pupils which lay in a heap 
in acorner of the room, were raised, and the 
pewter pots hidden under them; slops of beer 
rather prevalent, were rubbed dry with hand- 
kerchiefs; cigars and pipes, all alight, were 
hrust into side pockets; tables, as sitting 
places, were abandoned ; and when Mr. Dicks, 
M. R. C. S., entered, every student presented 
the appearance of sober industry; some with 
the operating knives, some buried deep in 
surgical books of reference. 


The metamorphosis was like magic. 
D 


If fortune ever favored any venturesome 
layer of debts, Tom Elliott was certainly the 
one that day. On his return home that even- 
ing, he found Mrs. Agatha Needham cutting 
most extraordinary capers, She was evidently 
in a desperate state of excitement and anger. 
Tom’s conscience took alarm ; he believed 
something had come out about himself, and he 
felt as if a cold bath had been dashed over 
him. ) 

“Dear aunt, whatever is the matter?” he 
yeutured to ask, finding she did not speak, and 
thinking silence might look like self-confes- 
sion, “You surely are not taken with St. Vi- 
tus’ dance in the legs?” 

“Never was sucha thing heard of! never 


was such a wicked act perpetrated! Rachel—|. 


ny velvet mantle and bonnet. .Thoinas, 
nephew, don’t stand peering at my legs. It 
is not in them, it’s in my own mind.” 


It| 


Mr. Thomas sat. down, completely cowed.— 
What on earth had come to light? The latch 
key, or kissing Rachel, or smoking in his bed- 
room at night, or had the sexton——? “By 
all that’s awful, that must be it!” reasoned 
Tom. “The bungling fool has mistaken me, 
and sent the thing home, and she a ng the girls 
have turned Blugbeard’s wife, nnd@pened the 
box.” Tom’s face began to stream down.— 
Whatever could he do ? 

“Was a—a case been brought here, ma’am, 
a heavy one ?” he stammerad. “I came home 
on purpose, because there’s been a mistake.— 
It belongs to Mr. Davis, senior student, and 
ought to have gone to his lodgings. I'll get 
aman and have it removed directly.” `> 

“Mercy, boy,” cried Mrs. Agatha, “I don’t 
know anything about cases. Ifthey had scat 
a dozen here I should never have seen anv- 
thing of them to-day. There has been a wick- 
ed man here, Thomas, that’s what there has 
heen. A lawyer I believe he calls himself, 
and that’s right, Rachel—I'll 80 and consult 
mine now.” 

Tom’s spirits went up like mercury. “Then 
I have not offended you, dear aunt. I feared 
—I don’t know what I didn’t fear—that some- 
body might have been traducing my character 
to you.” 

“Child and woman have I lived in this 
house for six—over forty years,” wenton Mrs. 
Agatha, unheeding Tom’s fears, “my own 
leasehold property, and my father and moth- 
er's before me, And now an impious wretch 


comes forward and says there’s a flaw in the 
lease, and I must turn out, and am responsible 
for back rent. Pil go and’ consult the first 
lawyer in town. Come along with me, Thom- 


as ” 
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“ls impossible dear aunt. 1 have got 1 six 
hours’ work before me to-day: reading up for 
Mr. Dicka.” ‘The truth was he made an ap- 
pointment for billiards, 

“That’s excecdingly vexatious. I should 
like to have had you with me for witness.— 
But you are quite right ‘Thomas; never put 
your studies aside for anything. TIl wish you 
good-afternoon. Rachel, if any body comes, 
you don’t know when I shall be at home, for 
Pm gone to Lawyer Freer’s.” - 

“Lawyer Freer’s!” screamed Tom, rushiag 
after his aunt, and nearly upsetting Rachel.— 
“Of course you must have a witness, aunt, 
if you are going there. Just wait one mo- 
ment while I siip on another coat and waist- 
coat.” 

“What’s the matter with the one you have 
on,” demanded Mrs, Agatha. 

“Oh—this is my professional suit. And 
when I walk with you, I like to look as your 
nephew ought.” 

“Dutiful lad !” aspirated Mrs, Agatha, a 
shall not be a loser by his attachment to me.” 

Lawyer Freer was at home, and ensconced 
Mrs. Agatha in his consulting room. Iler du- 
tiful nephew slipped aside as they were going 
in, and shut the door on the old lady and the 
attorney. Mrs. Agatha was too full of her 
subject to notice, at first, the absence of her 
nephew; and afterwards she would not dis- 
turb the consideration of her case by calling 
for him. Theoy both concluded Mr. Tom was 
exercising his patience in the company of the 
clerks in the front office. 

Nothe. He was as daring as he was high, 
and he went along the passage, peeping here 
and there, till he came toa room where two 
young ladies were seated—his beauties of the 
previous night. Clara, the eldest, a splendid 
girl} Louisa, the prize, prettier still, with 
dancing eyes and shining curls. 

“I beg pardon,” cried Mr. Tom, as the young 
ladies rose in surprise; “do not let me dis- 
turb you. Iam sent here to wait, while my 
aunt holds a private conversation with Mr. 
Freer. Mrs. Agatha Needham.” 

The young ladies bowed. They had a 
speaking acquaintance with Mrs. Agatha, and 
hoped she was well. Tom assured them that 
she was very well, went on talking upon other 
subjects, and made himself entirely at home. 
Mr. Tom Elliott had won his bet. 

Il. 

Mrs, Agatha Needham found her lease and 
its flaw could not be settled by the lawyers.— 
The case in due time was entered for trial at 
the March assizes. “Newcome versus Need- 
ham.” It caused an extraordinary sensation 
in Nearford. All the holders of lease-hold 
property arguing thatif Mrs. Agatha Needham 
was disturbed in her long and peaceful occu- 
pancy, where was their secusity? As to Mrs. 
Agatha, it may be questioned if she enjoyed 
a full night’s rest- during the period of sus. 
pense. Nothing could exceed the interest 
evinced by Tom in the affair. His legs were 
kept onthe run, and the nvmerous messages 
forwarded by Mrs. Agatha nearly drove the 
lawyer wild. She was fidgetty, and Thomas, 
pressed her on. 

“Io you want my services with Mr. Freer 
this morning, aunt ?” 

“No, Thomas, I think not this morning.” 

“You'd do well to send to him, if only the 
slightest message. No trouble tome. ‘These 
lawyers require perpetual looking-up. They are 
so apt to forget the interests of one client in 
those of another. It’s ‘out of sight, out of 
mind,’ with them. 

“Very true, Thomas. Taank you. Go down 
then to Mr. Freer: my compliments, and I 
have sent to know if there’s anything fresh. 
But I am ashamed to give you this trouble.” 

“Trouble’s a pleasure, aunt, when yeu are 
concerned,” responded Thomas. 

“The comfort of possessing such a nephew !” 
ejaculated Mra. Agatha. 

Tom flew off, but the stars were against him 
that day. Lawyer Freer was out! so much the 
better: for Tom could more safely find his way 
to the young ladies, as he had now done many 
and many a time. They had also taken to 
look for him, and they saw him coming down 
the street. 

“Here’s Mr. Elliot, Loo,” observed Clara ; 
and a blush of satisfaction rose to her face, as 
she turned fromthe windew to a mirror and 
smoothed her hair, here and there, with her 
finger. Louisa did not answer, but a much 
brighter blush rose to her face, and she bent 


lower over the piece of drawing she was prepar- 
ing for her master. For Louisa, scarcely eigh- 
teen, still had masters attending her, and Clara» 
who was two years older, looked upon her as a 
child. Child as she might be, though, she had 
grown to love Tom Elliot. 

Why did they both blush? somebody may 
ask ; surely they are not both inlove with him? 


‘Not exactly. Tom Elliot was a general admir- 


er, and whilst he had beoome really attached to 
Louisa Freer, and had striven privately to gain 
her affections, he had evinced a very fair share 


3 


erent ease 


of airala? for Clara, partly i in homage of 
her beauty, partly to divert suspicion from her 
sister, And Clara Freer, who had no objection 
inthe world to receive admiration from so 
handsome and popular a man as Tom Elliot, 
certainly did not repel him. ; 

“He's over head and ears in love,” Clara was 
proceeding to add; but her sister interrupted 
her in a startling voice. 

“Inlvoe! With whom ?” 

“With me,” complacently replied Miss Freer, 
“who else is there? His next move will be 
to make me an offer~in his random way.” 

Louisn’s heart beat fast against her side 
and her blood tingled to her fingers’ ends. , 

“Make you an offer!” she gasped forth.— 
“Would you marry him ?” 

“Bless the child ! I marry a medical student 
an embryo surgeon! I look a little higher than 
that, Loo, But if Tom Elliot were as rich in 
wealth as he is in attractions—why, then you 
stand a speedy chance of being a bridesmaid. 

I know he adores me.” 

No rnore was said, for Tom entered, and be- 
gan rattling away, after his own fashion. «An 
attractive companion he undoubtedly was.— 
Presently Miss Freer was called from the room 
by a servant, upon some domestic affair. 

“My dearest Loo,” he whispered, as soon as 
they were alone, “you look sad this morning. 
What is it?” 

“O, nothing,” she answered, bursting into 
tears. And ‘Tom, all alive with surprise and 
concern, clasped her in his arms, and was in 
the very agreeable act of kissing off, the tears, 
when Clara returned. It was sooner then 
they had expected her, and they were fairly 
caught. 

Clara, her features naturally of a haughty 
cast, could put on a look when she liked. Mr. 
Elliot had never yet been favored with it; but 
it shone out, in full force, as she imperiously 
demanded an explanation from both of them, 

“The truth is, Mis Freer,” said Tom. speak- 
ing up likea man, “that I love your sister.— 
Until I saw her, all young ladies were alike to 
me—that is, I was fond of them all. But 
now she isthe only one Icare for, or ever 
shall care for in the world.. I did not intend 
this to come out yet: and I hope you will 
keep our secret.” 

“And pray,” returned Clara, boiling over with 
rage and mortification, “when did you intend 
jt to come out, sir?” 

“When? Not till I was well established in 
my- profession, and could ask for her as I 
ought to do, of Mr. Freer.” 
` “Clara,” uttered the young sister, her tears 
falling fast in agitation, for she had read the 
expression in the elder’s eye, “for the love of 
Heaven do not betray me to papa, dear Clara?” 

“I shall acquaint your futher instantly, as is 
my duty,” was the cold reply. “We shall have 

a‘baby in leading-strings entangling itself in a 
matrimonial engagement next?” 

*Clura, my dear sister—let me call you so 
for the first, though I hope not for the last 
time, be reasonable, be kind,” said Mr. Elliot, 
trying Ais powers of persuasion. But, effect- 
ual as they had hitherto proved with the young 
lady, they failed now. 

“What I can do to oppose your views on my 
sister, I will do,” she vehemently answered.— 
“You have played a traitor’s part, Mr. Elliot, 
in seeking her affections. I beg you to leave 
the house at once, and you will never be ad- 
mitted to it again.” 

“But, Clara,” he remonstrated, “you—” 
~ “I have told you to leave the house,” she re- 
iterated, pale with anger. “If you do not quit 
it this instant I shall ring for the servants to 
show you out.” 

“Very well, Miss Freer,” he said, all his cus- 
tomary equanimity returning to him, “Lou- 
isa, my darling,” he impressively added, turn- 
ing to her for a last farewell, “we may be ` 
obliged to bend to circumstances and tempo- 
rarily separate, but remember, come what may 
I will be true to you. Be you soto me, Will 
you promise 2” 

“I will,” she whispered; and Mr. Tom El- 
liot bent down, and sealed it on her lips, re- 
gardless of Miss Clara’s energetic appeal to, 
the bell. 

Clara Freer made her own tale good to her, 
father, and Thomas made his good to Mig, 
Agatha. For in the violent indignation of the. 
attorney, he had infurmed that lady of her . 
nephew’s having presumed to make love ts,his _ 
daughter, and Mrs. Agatha, overwhelmed, with i 
the first shock of the news, wrote offan im- . 
perative summons to Tom’s father, telling him , 
to post to Nearford, upon a matter of life and. 
death. , Which summons brought tha. alarmed | 
parent flying at express speed. 

Everybody who heard of the affair. pronounces, . 
ed them both a couple of simpletons.. A meds . 
ical pupil of twenty-one, without any definite ” 
hopes or money whatever, ta have. talked.of - 
marriage, was ridiculously abeurd; and fora. 


young lady, swith money ad prospeots, to, liss.. 
ten to him, was more absurd stij Theale 4 
gyman, when he arrived, and, found, whet. the. 
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~ SATURDAY, oor. 22, 1859, 


A FALLACY EXPOSED, 


SPIRITUALISM IN RELIGION— NO0. XXVI. 


It was the writer's design to have finished 
what he had to say on the subjeot of Inspi- 
ration in the last number of this series; but 
it has seemed desirable that the popular fal- 
lacy of “plenary verbal inspiration,” in view 
of its important bearings on all religious ‘in- 
quiry, should be still more fully exposed. 


Rev. Dr. Hodge, of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, a leading theologian in the Pres- 
byterian Church of this country, may bo 
takon as a brief but comprehensive state- 
ment of the popular theory, with the final 
argument on which it is rested, Tho fact 
that it has been widely copied by the reli- 
gious preases of various denominations, shows 
that is’ generally regarded as, conclusive. 
Says the theologian of Princeton :— 


‘We oan understand how a man can regard the 
Bible as a mere human composition: we can un- 
derstand how he oan regard inspiration as a mere 
elevation of the religious consciousness; but how 
any one can hold that the sacred writers were in- 
spired as to their thoughts, but not as to their lan- 
guage, is to us perfeotly incomprehensible, Tho 
denial of verbal inspiration is, in our view, the 
denial of ail inspiration, in the scriptural sense of 
the doctrine. Noman can have a wordless thought, 
any more than there oan be a formless flower.— 
By a law of our presont constitution, wo think in 
words, and ag fur as our consciouness gocs, it is 
as imposaible to infuse thoughts into the mind 
without words, as it ts to bring men-into the world 


without bodies.” , 

This argument, it will be seen is address- 
od to individual consciousness, which is, of 
course, the last court of appeal on such 
questions. But is the appeal sustained? Let 
us each look into our own conscious mental 
operations, and see. 

Ts it a law of our present constitution that 
we think only in words? ‘This may be the 
fact with persons who never have an oriyin- 
al thought—that is, a thought not derived 
from the words, written or spoken, of some 

- other person, (Strictly speaking, however, 
it is doubtful if any of our ideas can Le 
gaid to oriyinate with us—though it is com- 
mon to term them orégizal when not derived 
from external sources.) It may be the case 
with those whose powers of expression ex- 
ceed or fully equal their powers of concep- 
tion—or, a3 phrenologists would say, whose 
organs of language outmeasure their cusu- 
ulity, ideality, cte. It may be that mere 
book-worms and routine-thinkers, think al- 
together in words, and have vo ideas but 
such as they can put at once into fitting and 
infallibly exact language. 

Bat, we are confident, there is another 
class of thinkers whose conscious experience 
is different from this. ‘There ayé those who 
fiad language at best but a very imperfect 
und inadequate means for the expreasion of 
thought. ‘There are those whose vocabula- 
ries furnish no ready terms for many of their 
best conceptions—who are obliged to delib- 
crate and alter, and- amend, and after all 
often fail to give in words any satisfactory 
representation of thoughts which burn with- 
in, or ideas which are present to the inner 
vision. Yea, we think itno very uncom- 
mon experience for minds to be conscious of 
grand ounceptions stirring within, which, for 
days and months, they are unable to. set 
forth in anything jie, adequate and fitting 
language. Such, at least, is the testimony 
ot the writer's. own ‘ogaqiousness ; and he 
does not hesitate to regard it as the expe- 
rience of most persons who ever penture out 
of the beaten track of thought, or whose 


minds are at all open to fnapirstional influx. | 
es, Else the worda “unutterable,” “un- 
speakable,” ‘indoscribable,” cto., so often 
used by poetic and religious writers, would 
have no meaning as applied to thoughts and 
ideas, 

There are, thon, “wordless thoughts,” in 
the senso of thoughts which cannot be at 
once (if ever) clothed in adequate words ; 
and thero are “formless flowers,” in the sense 
of buds and germs containing all the elemen- 
tary principles and forces of the flower not 
yet expressed in form. And,—to rightly 
apply the suggestive illustration of Dr. 
Hodgo,—as flower-seeds are implanted in 
soil, to be developed by air, sunlight, and 
moisture into a form which will be more or 
less perfect according to the surroundings, 
go doubtless gorms of thought are implant- 
ed in the mind, and there unfolded into ver- 
bal. oxpression, more or less complete accord- 
ing to the conditions of that mind, 

That the production of thoughts in the 
human mind under inspirational influence 
(one of its modes at least) is analogous to 
the production of plants and animal forms 
in the outer world—i. e., by the unfolding 
of implanted gerins—there can hardly be a 


Tho foil Aon th pair of „question in.intelligent minds. In so fur as 
e following passage rom the pen 


this is the case, the supposition of infallible 
accuracy in expression is evidently inadmis- 
sable. For thoughts so communicated must 
take in some measure the form of the men- 
tal matrix in which they are reproduced, 
and be clothed in such drapery of words as 
the mental wardrobe of the inspired person 
may be able to furnish. 

The experience of modern subjects of in- 
spirutional influence, of all classes, corrobo- 
rates this view. Take first those who re- 
tain their consciousness under the inspiring 
influence; and most Bible writers wero evi- 
dently of this class. Ono portion of these 
aro sensible, in their inspired moments, of 
a powerful influx or rush of thoughts into 
the mind, which thoughts they endeavor to 
represent in words according to their best 
ability. Sometimes this influx is accompa- 
nied by the projection before the mind cf a 
grand panorama of symbolic imagery which 
is sought to be described or translated into 
words. And though the faculty of lan- 
guage is usually at such times stimulated to 
its best exorcise, and may furnish words far 
more fitting than the subject ordinarily em- 
ploys, yet there is always a painful sense of 
the inadequacy to the thought ; and, on the 
part of uncultivated persons, a constant lia- 
bility to the verbal inaccuracies common in 
their ordinary conversation. 

There ig another class of conscious medi- 
ums, Or inspired persons, to whom, simulta- 
neously with the idea to be enunciated, are 
often suggested the preciso words in which 
it is to be spoken, even to the use of terins 
the meaning of which they do not know, and 
in some cases to the employment of foreign 
languages which they have never learned. 
But even with this class there is always a li- 
ability to interference from their owr minds, 
and whatever is produced . through them 
bears evident marks of modification and lim- 
itation from the channel through which it 
hog passed, 

There is still another class—those who 
are utterly unconscious, or who lose all 
control of their own organs of speech, 
while under the control of the inspiring 
intelligence. It is supposed even by some 
Spiritualists that through such channels as 
these, we get un exact transcript of the 
thoughts of the inspiring mind, without 
any danger of earthly alloy. But a care- 
ful observation always reveals, not only 
the limitations of the medium's mind, but 
certain peculiarities of expression which 
belong to the individual, together with a 
liability to such mispronunciationg, verbal 
mistakes, errors of grammar, and infelici- 
ties of rhetoric, asthe medium may be 
habituated to inf waking life. Not- 
withstanding alf these likenesses, however, 


there may be and often are such difer- 


ences of style, and such peculiarities of} 


thought as show the action of another and 
a superior mind through the medium. 


From thisinvestigation of the modes of 


inspired communication, the conclusion is 
unavuidable (and, indeed, itseems almost 


self-evident to an intelligent mind,) that 


any expression of thought in human lan- 
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must necessarily be restricted and modi- 
fied more ofless by the imperfections of the 
instrument. Hence, eyen could it be 
shown that inspiration has in all cases em- 
anated immediately from the Divine Mind, 
yet the idea of infallible and plenary ver- 
bal accuracy is a fiction, and all confidence 
built upon it is fallacious. 

Plainly, the human mind could never 
have been intended to rely implicitly‘on 
verbal infallibility or external authority, 
from any source, for its convictions of 
moral and spiritual truth. Desirable as 
such an infallible reliance may seem to 
the weak and indolent on the one hand, 
and to lovers of priestly domination on 


the other, yet its necessary tendency is to 
dwarf the individual powers, to blunt the 
perceptions, and to perpetuate the condi- 
tion of childish imhecility. ‘The power of 
discrimination—of knowiny whether these 
things are so or not,is to be developed with- 
in cach one of us. Wo can ‘know ofa 
surety” respecting those things which con- 
cern the soul’s internal and eternal life 
only as we feel and experience for our- 
selves. The element of uncertainty us 
regurds all that is told us from without, is 
necessary as a stimulus to inquiry—as an 
incentive to call forth cur own dormant 
powers—as an impelling motive to seek 
that “Inner Light” 


guiding us into all truth, 


which is capable of 
Absolute cer- 
tainty and lasting repose of soul are to be 
found, not in casting ourselves blindly and 
passively into the arms of external author- 
ity, but in the development of our spiril- 
ual perceptions to the extent that we may 
see and feel and know that the arms of ev- 
erlasting Love and Truth embrace us on 
every side. That the inspired writings of 
ali times and countries, the New Testa- 
ment most of all, may greatly aid us to 
this result, ¿f rightly used, there can be no 
question ; but if wrongly used, as in bo- 
ing invested with an infallible authority 
and verbal accuracy which they never 
claim, they often, prove but a stumbling- 
block and a hindrance. AL EN. 


A SHARP REBUKE. 


In the opening lecture before the Fra- 
ternity Association, of Boston, Wendell 
Phillips, Esq., administered the following 
pungent rebuke to Dr. Bellows for his 
It is well that the 
while perceiving and boldly con- 
‘the deficiencies of tho present 
und proclaiming the need of a 
new, declines himself undertaking to give 
Surely, a divine 
whoso ideas are not ‘Broad’ enough to take 
in the uses of both Socialism and Spiritual- 


socer at Spiriiualism., 
Doctor, 
fessing 


Church, 


it form und dimensions. 


ism, and to sce their absolute indispcensa- 


{bility in a ¿rue Church, is not the man to 


inaugurate the “Church of the Future.” — 
These stones of stumbling and rocks of of- 
fence, th uzh rejeetcd by such builders, 
will become corner-stones in the new edi- 
fice. But to the rebuke: 


“This Broad Church reformer knows his place 
go little, that he snecrs at Spiritualism and So- 
viatigm, as ‘vices entitled to. no terms,” One, 
an honest effort, however mistaken, to make all 
men wholly and really brothers ia life, property, 
and thought; and the other, that reaching into 
the land of epirit, which has stirred the fart and 
roused the brain of the best men of all ages, fund 
given to literature its soul. Docs he give no heed 
to that profound maxim of Cu'eridge—“There are 
errors which uo Wise man will treat with rude- 
ness, while there isa probability that they may 
be the refraction of some great truth still below 
the horizon.” 

Yes, this “Broad Church !"—humanity would 
weep if it ever came, for one of its doctrines is 
that the Statute Book ig more binding than the 
Sermon on the Mount, and that the rights of pri- 
vate judgment are a curse. Save us from a church 
not broad enough to cover woman and the slave, 
all the room being taken up by the grog-shop and 
theatre—provided the one will keep suber cnough 
to make the responses, and the other will lend its 
embroidered ragg fur this new baby-house, (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) 


Back Nusbens.—We have received an 
unexpected supply of back numbers of the 
Aac, remaining unsold by news-dealers, 
and can now furnish them to all subscrib- 
ers who wish for the whole of "Minnie, the 
Medium." 


A NEW CHAPTER OF LAMENTATIONS. 


— m 


The Puritan Recorder, published in 
this city, gives way to tho following an- 
guished utterance in regard to Henry 
Ward Beecher : 


“What we have, with sad forebodings, long ex- 
peoted, is now, realized in Mr. Beecher’s open 
abandour ent of the dootrine of the inevitable and 
eternal perdition of ungodly men. The seoret of 
his fraternizing with Chapin and Parker is now 
Sully explained in bis open avowal of the main 
principle of Univers: alism—which is that all the 
Scriptural assertions of the sure and eternal pun- 
ishment of the wicked fail tv mako us know that 


they will be thus punished.’’ 
Isu’t this horrible! Just think of it !— 


Ilero is a man, a regularly ordained Orthor- 
dox minister, io good standing—one of the 
shining lights of the Church, possessing 
and exercising more influence in the “cvan- 
gelical” ranks, as well as out of them, than 
any dozen others in the country, who has 
‘ust dealt a direct and well-aimed blow at 
the very foundation-stone of the current 
religion of the day. 

Ilow it must Jaccrate the pious suscepti- 
bilities of the Recorder man to see this elo- 
queat Apostle lapse into the infidelity of 
Parker and Chapin! And to deny that 


| “all the Scriptural assertions of the sure and 


eternal perditiun of ungodly men fail to 
make us KNow that they will be thus punish- 
ed!” Monstrous! Ineredible depravity ! 
How is is possible thot » man of Mr. Beech- 
er’s intellectual power and acknowledged 
inspirational attainments can for a moment 
fail to see the beautiful harmony which ex- 
ists betwecn the doctrine of “eternal perdi- 
tion of ungodly men” and those attributes of 
the Father of us all which Jead us to trust, 
love and adore Hin? If God is Love 
(and we don’t think Mr. Beecher, infidel as 
he may be, will dare to deny this fuct) is 
it not extremely probable that He would 
manifest that Love by consigning a goodly 
share of his unfortonate and erring 
children to endless perdition, from whence 
he could listen to their “weeping, wailing 
and gnashing of teeth,” their cursings and 
blasphemings, as a connoisseur would list- 
ten entrancedly to the finest musical impro- 
yisations of Mozart or Beethoven.? Oh, it 
is so pleasing and heavenly to the truly re- 
ligious mind to dwell upon these sublime 
truths of religion—they so fill the expanded 
soul with unutterable longings after God, 
that it is absolutely astonishing how Mr. 
Beecher should fail to appreciate the doc- 
trine of “eternal perdition” in all its length 
and breadth and-depth ! 

And there, too, is Harriet Beecher (Stowe) 
in tho same boat, “with Henry Ward, and 
Chapin and Parker, presenting those same 
damuable heresies to the world under the 
guise of fiction. Tne editors’ of the Inde- 
pendent have borne with her broadsides 
against this precious doctrine, as delivered 
month after month, through the © Minister's 
Wooing,” because they trusted she would 
finally bring forward “ Doctor H the 
champion of that peculiar fuith, to meet the 
arguments sho puts in the mouth of Mre. 
Marvyn. But lo! we are told that the No- 
vember number of the Atlantic will contain 
the conclusion of the “ Wooing,” and, unless 
we are mistaken, it will require more pages 
than she usually occupies in that periodical 
to meet the impassioned eloquence and mas- 
terly arraignment of that dogma which a 
mother’s heart and intellect have produced. 

It docs seem as though the Beéchers 
were determined to be mischief-makers and 
mar plots in the theological world. Scarce- 
ly one of the family, the venerable Doc- 
or excepted, is free frem the taint of “in- 
fidelity.” Charles and Catherine were 
long ago cast out of the synagogue, but 
hopes have been entertained that Henry 
and Harrit might eventually be brought 
to sce and teach the bcauty of a dogma 
that proves the existence of an omnipo- 
tent, cternal, personal Devil, who gets in- 
to his clutches nine-tenths of the beloved 
children of an omnipotent, cternal, person- 
al God, in spite of that God’s sacrifice of 


his only-begotten Son, in the hope of thus 
getting the better of the Devil. 

Oh, fie, Mr. Beecher, how can you so 
disappoint the pious expectations of the 
evangelical world, and so fill the soul of 
the Puritan Recorder with “sad forebod-. 

7? Will the Independent hurry up 


ings? 


jeet for the Times?” 
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those suggested discourses on tho “Sub-| yot permitted to oh to obviate many: of i 


Our column oPnAnhouncoment is 
among tho missing, this week, having 
shared the tate which so unhappily over- 
took nearly one half of the type on 
which the Aor was printed last week. 
We trust that we shall be able to evolve 
order out of chaos, to some considerable 
extent, next week. Again we ask the 
forbearance of our readers in this our hour 
of need and disaster. We had just begun 
to make the necessary arrangements to im- 
prove the manner aud the matter of the 
Acre, and were just congratulating our- 
self that the severe manual labor and dis- 
tracting cares and responsibilities which 
have weighed upon us since the paper pass- 
ed into our hands, were well-mgh over,— 
when accident after accident, and disaster 
after disaster, overturned all cur nicely 
laid plans, and plunged us into a slough of 
difficulty and embarrasment in which a 
week's wallowing has only just begun to 
show us the way out! How true itis that 
“the best laid schemes of men and mice oft 
gang astray.” 
mitted to have to our 
strength,” and opportunity according to our 
ability, we can add much to the interest 
and value of the paper, Atany rate, we 
are far, very fur from being satisfied with 
what has already been done in that direc- 
tion. A 


We do think if we are por- 
“room according 


Mrs. Prrcs.—Through Mrs. Price, now 
located at the Hancock louse, in Court 
Square, on the 8th inst., we received some 
of the most remarkable tests of clairvoyant 
power that ever occurred in our personal ex- 
porience. Much, very much of our past his- 
tory and experience was narrated, though we 
never saw the lady before,—indeed never 
heard of her till we saw an extract froma 
letter of Ben. Perley Poore, in relation to 
her powers. Our motives, desires, weak- 
nesses, &c.,—in short our whole character 
seemed to lay clearly open before her inte- 
rior vision. We advise no man, or woman, 
who has anything to conceal, to visit Mrs. 
Price, because we are thoroughly convinced 
that she possesses powers of vision which 
far transcend the sccpe of mortal eye. 

What is still more singular, sho repeated 
and confirmed somo very improbable pre- 
dictions in regard to the future, made to us 
by Mra. Peabody, (15 Davis st.,) and which 
should they come to pasa, will, we believe, 
furnish the strongest test of the truth of 
Spiritualism which has yet been given to 
the world. We must say, however, strong 
ag our faith is in the reliability and capa- 
city of those two clairvoyants (Mrs. Pea- 
body and Mrs. Price,) and especially in the 
former, we have but little faith that those 
predictions wiil be realized. If they should, 
we shall take the earlicst cpportunity to lay 
tho facts before our readers, because they 
deeply concern them and the Spiritualists 
at large, 

Mrs. Priod has scarcely recovered as yet, 
from a prostrating allies, and is shardly able 
to attend to any great number of visitors, 
but she is in skifful hands and is gradually 
rggaining ber phy-ical health. A 

An AroLocy.—A most deplorable acci- 
dent happened to the Ace “forms” after 
Three of the 
pages were deposited in the street, in most. 


being printed last week. 


“admirable confusion,” throwing nearly a 
hundred and fifty pounds of type into what 
printers càll “pi.” ‘This has added tenfold 
to our labors and perplexitics, and has de- 
luyed for a week or two longer the arrange- 
ments we.have been gradually making to 
bestow more time and labor upon the se- 
lections and editorial conduct of the Ace. 
We are “cast-down, but not dismayed.” 
For Twenty-Five Cents we will send 
the Aar to any person not at present a sub- 
scriber, for tho term of three months,— 
Will those of our friends who would like to 
see the circulation and influence of the AcE 
extended, use a little personal exertion to- 
wards that end. To the many friends who. 
have done this already, and who have been 
pleased to compliment the appearance and 
tone of the Aag, we are deeply grateful, 
and shall labor harder than we have beer 


“sing of omission.” 


É Forig Dets, 


RRE p 


The foreign news is quite interesting. Tord 
Cowley and Count Walewski had been commission- 
ed to arrange the terms of co-operation between 
England and Franco in carrying on the Chinese 
war, and great preparations were belng made in 
England. 

France is to join Spain in the expedition against 
the Moors. 

The government of Tuscany has notified the 
plenipotentiaries of the Grand Duke to evacuate 
the palace within three days, and that in cnse of 
non-compliance the property of the Grand Duke 
would be confiscated. 

The Pupe, by our last accounts at the point of 
death, is reported to be perfectly recovered. 

A conspiracy against the Sultan of Turkey has 
been discovered, and n large number of the con- 
spirators have been arrested. 

The reported capture of Schamyl, the Circassian 
hero, by the Rugsions, is confirmed. 

Dates from Venzucla, are to the 16th ult. The 
French charge @’affaires had been sent out of the 
country for being implicated in the late revolution 
The government was everywhere victorious. 

The London Morning Herald gives prominence 
to the following paragraphs: 

We havo reason to believe that a definitive trea- 
ty of peace will soon be concluded at Zurich. It 
will, however, bear signatures of only two Powers 
—France and Austria, The preliminaries of Vil- 
lafranca will be strictly maintained, ag to the rela- 
tions between Austria and Sardinia. 

We learn from Vienna that the preliminaries of 
Villafranca will serve as a guide for the conduct 
of Austria, 

A Berne telegram says n courier from Vienna 
reached Zurich with instruction to draw up a tren- 

ty of peace, and a dceument for the cession of 
Lombardy to Sardinia. No allusion is made to 
tbe Duchies. 

It was hoped that the peace treaty would be 
signed in a few days. 

The screw steamer Fox, Capt. McClintock, sent 
by Lady Franklin to the Arctic regions in search 
of traces of the Franklin expedition, returned to 
England, having been completely successful. At 
Point Williams, on the north-west const of King 
Mere Island, a record was found dated April 

25th, 1848, signed hy Captain Crosier and Fitz 
James. ‘The Record says the Erebus and Terror 
were abandoned three days previously in the ice, 
five leagues to the N. N. W., and that the surviv- 
ors, in all amounting to 105, were proceeding to 
Great Fish River. Sir Joho Franklin had died June 
lith, 1847, and the total deaths to date had been 
9 officers and 15 men. Many deeply interesting 
persznal relics of the expedition were found on the 
western shore of King William’s Island, and others 
obtained from the Esquimaux, who stated that af- 
tor the abandonment, one ship was crushed in the 
ice and sunk, and the other forced on the shore 
where she remains 

‘The Fos, unable to penetrate beyond Bellot 
Straits, wintered in Bre mntford Bay, and the 
search, as including the estuary of Great Fish 
River, and the discovery of 200 miles of the coast 


Hine. uniting with former explorations as was per- 
formed by the Sledge journeys during last spring, 
minute and interesting details of the expedition 
are published, 

Several skeletons of Franklin’s men, 
quantities of clothing, &e, and a duplicate rec- 
ord up to the abandonment of the ships, were 


large 


discovered. 


The American occupation of the Island of San 
Juan, attracts considerable attention in the jour- 
nals, 

The Times editorially states the facts of the 
case, and says fortunately the affair isin good 
hands, and we trust there can be no reason to 
doubt the Governments of the two countries 
will proceed to the decision in the same spirit of 
moderation and equity by which their views of 
the qyestion have hitherto been characterized. 

The London Post also again refers to the sub- 
ject, and says if the importance of San Juan to 
the two countries be considered, there can be no 
doubt its possession by England may be said to 
be absolutely necessary to the security of British 
Columbia, It thinks the Government at Wash- 
ington can have nothing to gain by adopting the 

violent and unjustifiable proce ceding of Harney. 

Thirty of the crew of the Great Eastern have 
been arrested and tried at Weymouth for mutin- 
ous conduct in refusing to wash the decks when 

, ordered. They were imprisoned for a fortnight 
with hard Jabor. ‘The two ringleaders being sen- 
tenced for three weeks, and a month respective” 
ly. The'evidence showed the ship's crew far from 
being complete, 

The English journals strongly denounce the 
incomplete and hurgied manner in which the 
snip wassent to sen. 

Vague rumors had been current that her first 
voyage would be postponed till next year, and 
that in the interim she would be exhibited at the 
principal ports in the kingdom. This is authorita- 
tively contradicted, and she is still advertised to 
leave Holyhead for Portland, U. 8., on the 20th of 
October. 

A meeting was held in Manchester to hear 

om Rourne an exposition of the origin and ob- 

f the socicty formed in the United States 


nting colonies in Central and other portion 
a, with the view of civilizing that region 


moting the growth of cotton, Resolu- 
proving the moyement and pledging its 
as adopted. 


.|.are in doubt, as yet. 


SPIRITUAL 


Paris rumor was to the effect that there is to he | 
no Chinese expedition ; that the head of the Pe- 
iho Mandarians had been proffered in atonement, 
coupled with promises of all satisfaction requir- 
ed, and that Ambassadors would be immediately 
received at Pekin. 

The Times correspondent again draws attention 
to the great activity in the French dock yards, and 
states he has been agsured there are now building 
or under orders to be built, twenty ‘ships of the 
line, ten of the very largest size, and others of in- 
ferior calibre, all strictly fighting ships, steel plat- 
ed, and provided with iron beaks or prows, 

The Sardinian government has adressed circu- 
lars to the great powers, denying the reported ces- 
sion of Savoy to France. 

The Sardinian government is also said to have 
protested to the great powers against the secret aid 
afforded by Austria, in recruiting eoldiers for the 
Pope. : 

Latest.—The Pope remained in a very alarming 
state, aud Cardinal Antonnelli declared him unfit 
to attend to publie affairs. 

The official journal of Berlin says the health of 
the King af Prussia has again become worse. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times says Cher- 
bourg is about to be armed completely on a war 
footing, rifled cannon being provided for all its 
batteries. 

The steamer Indian arrived off Farther Poin 
on the 10th inst., with later dates to the 28th, ult 

Repairs on the Great Eastern were going active- 
ly forward at Portland, but it was considered doubt- 
ful whether the ship could be got ready for sea dur-: 
ing the month of October. Fittings and all mat- 
ters connected with her sea going equipments had 
been placed in the hands of the Marine Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, and it was supposed 
this would increase the delay. It was thought 
probable that in a fow days the ship would pro- 
ceed to Southampton for the convenience of ré- 
ceiving materials from London, ond for the grati- 
fication of excursionists who continued to visit her 
in thousnnds. 

It is stated that the Conference at Zurich was 
again progressing. 

Paris correspondent of the London Times says 
that the task of the plenipotentiaries has been di- 
minished by despatches from Vienna, and it is be- 
lieved the Conference will be terminated ina few 
days unless fresh instructions should be aeccived. 

Bey of Tunis died on the 22d of September, 
The presumptive heir, Sidi Sadok, has been instali- 
elas his successor. Tranquility was maintained. 

The China mail, with dates from Hong Kong to 

Aug. 10, reached London. 
“One of the Hong Kong newspapers states, that 
Ward, the American Plenipotentiary, was still on 
board his ship, and ag little likely to. obtain the 
ratification of his treaty, as the English minister. 
Another journal speaks of the probability of his 
having gone on to Pekin; and a Russian despatch, 
published at St. Petersburg, says he arrived at 
Pekin, but he wae kept in confinement. 

Russian authority also states that the loss of 
the Chinese in the affair at the Peiho forts was 
1000 killed; the number wounded not stated. 


In Japan affairs assumed a very unsatisfactory 
position. On the 11th of July the treaty was 
duly ratified. Since then the Japanese government 
attempted to evade it by seeking to co: fine foreign- 
erg to a smalt island about ten miles from Yeddo. 
They further sought to establish new coin as the 
only one to be used in commercial dealings with 
foreigners, although according to treaty, foreign 
coing were to be received at intrinsic value. 


Summary al Nbs 
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The California news is interesting to politicians. 
The State election which came off on the 7th ult, 
resulted in the choice of the Lecompton Democrat- 
ic candidate for Governor by a large majority, es- 
timated at 20,000. The Congressional candidates 
The entire Lecompton Dem- 
oeratic State ticket is elected by an immenso ma- 
jority. The Legislaturo is largely Demooratic. 
Latest advices at St. Louis reported a duel between 
Messrs. Broderick and Terry, resulting fatally to 
the latter. 

The tight-rope performer, De Lave, had a nar- 
row escape from death by falling from his rope, 

at Rochester, by attempting to carry a person 
across on his back. Both were saved, but the au- 
thorities hive forbidden any more such exhibitions. 

Tho Coroner’s Jury, as we have already stated, 
failed to fix the responsibility for the accident on 
board the Great Eastern upon any one. It was 
caused, unquestionably, by negligence, on the 
part of the person in charge of the paddle engines 
—but who ihat was no one seems to know. Mr. 
Dickson, the managing Engineer, testified at the 
inquest that, as to the paddle engines, he “never 
gave any order, or received any, in connection 
with their working;’? and Mr. Scorr Russe 
sworo that, ‘during the trial trip, the paddle en- 
gines were not in any way under my control or su- 
perintendence.”’ A Mr. Ditton writes to the Times 
giving both of these statements a flat contradiction. 
He states that he was on board the steamer, and 
repeatedly saw Mr. Dickson ‘actively engaged 
in giving orders and directions in the paddle- 
engine ropm;”” and that Mr. Scorr Russe... was 
on the paddle-box bridge during the greater part 
of the trip, actually in charge of the signal in- 
dicators by whioh orders are transmitted to the 
engineers below; he also from time to time sent 
his son, who stood beneath him, to the engine- 


tu the high-pressure of attractions. 


‘room with orders. u These a are salle contradio- 


tlona,—and of course leave the whole matter in 
doubt. 

At the St. Louis fair, about twenty-five horses 
and sulkies were flying round tho ring, when one 
of the horses took fright, and bounding against 
several other horses, a general panic seized up- 
on the equine collection. Gigs were smashed to 
splinters; drivers were hurled headlong from their 
seats to the ground and ran over; some of them 
held on totheir reins, and wero dragged along; 
one or two got caught with their feet in the wheels, 
and were hurled about ina frightful manocr.— 
Some of the horses httempted to jump over tho 
railing among the frightened spectators; others 
plunged madly for the entrance and exit places, 
aud dashed their vehicles to pieces against the 
sides of the passage way, while a general kicking 
and squealing among the horses, and tho shouts 
of the crowd of spectators, added to the excitement 
of the scene. In five minutes it was all over, and 
horses, men and gigs had cleared the ring. Strange 
to tell, no one was killed, though several received 
contusions, and few escaped without bloody faces 
or soiled und torn garments. 

The workmen at Colt’s pistol factory, Hartford, 
Ct., are on a ‘strike’? becauso, their wages have 
been reduced 30 percent. Don’t blame ’em much! 

The Governor of New York has followed the ex- 
ample of the Governor of New Hampshire, and ap- 
pointed his Thanksgiving for November 24th,— 
Why should not all the States, that are suficient- 
ly civilized for the institution, have it on the same 
day ? 

The National American State Central Commi t- 
tee of Massachusetts, met on Friday and voted 
that it was inexpedient to make any nominations 
for State officers for the next election. There was 
n larger attendance of the Committee than at any 
previous meeting for the-last year. 

Schamyl has really been grabbed by the Rus- 
“ans, who are actually making mich headway in 

10 East. We thought the story was a hoax.— 

hey will have to find a St. Helena for him. 

A tremendously large bed of oysters, snid to be 
: hree or four miles square, was discovered, a few 

ays since, off Huntington, Long Island, by a par- 
-y of fishermen from Norwalk, Ct. The val- 
ae of the placer is said to be more than a million 
of dollars, A hundred boats or more were on Sat- 
urday busily at work diminishing the value of this 
discovery as rapidly as hands could work. All 
kinds of implements for the capture of these 
strangers, which are said to vary in size from 
large to gigantic, have been sent for from Fair 
Haven and the other centres of the oyster trade. 

The Portlanders, not satisfied witb the (distant) 
prospect of having the Great Eastern in their har- 
bor, are exulting over the idea that the Winans’ 
or cigar shaped steamer will also be present to add 
The Port- 
land Advertiser says, “wo learn from a gentle- 
man who recently saw Mr. Winans, that he men- 
tioned it as his intention to make a trip to Port- 
land on the arrival of the Great Eastern, in which 
case, as the Sun says, our harbor would be the re- 


ceptacle of two of the greatest wonders of the ma- 
rine world.” : 

According to the Wa canine correspondent of 
the New York Zribune, it is said by Col. Forney’s 
personal friends that he has consented to be sup- 


| ported by his Anti-Lecompton Democratic friends 


for the Clerkship, with the understanding that 
they will go with the Republicans for Speaker, 
the latter, of course, to vote for Col. F. He does 
not expect approval by Judge Douglas. 

Horace Greeley reached home during the night 
of the 16th. Itis stated thatin the spring he 
promised to deliver an agricultural address in 
Wyoming county on the 28th, “if he was alive.” 
To keep his promise, he took the cars immediate- 
ly on his landing—not even taking time to visit 
his family. He delivered his promised address 
atthe appointed hour. 

By the overland mail at St. Louis, we have ad- 
vices from California of the 16th ult. Senator 
Broderick was killed in a duel with Chief Justice 
Terry on the morning of the 13th. He was shot 
through the lungs, and lingered in intense ago- 
ny until he died. The event created great sensn- 
tion. 

The editor of the Bath Times says that at the 
time Judge Terry was in the hands cf the Vigil- 
ance Committee of San Francisco, when he antici 
pated a speedy settlement of his accounts here on 
earth by the summary sentence of Judge Lynch, 
Broderick personally interposed to save him from 
death. 

Steamer ‘‘Vanderbilt” of the New York and 
Stonington line, while racing with the ‘Connecti- 
cut,” ran into a schooner in Hurl Gate, and was 
forced on to Flood Rock, sustaining a damage of 
$10,000. 


From the town of Milton, Ulster County, 
N. Y., there were 305,032 baskets of raspber- 
ries sent to New York the present season, at 
an average of five cents per basket, realizing 
$10,801.60. 

Anthony Reybold, of Delaware, owns in 
Sassafras Neck, Ind., a peach orchard of 650 
acres. His sales this season will amount to 
about $40,000. 


The oil spring, lately dinsorbred at Titus- 
ville, Pa., is described by the correspondent of 
the New York Tribune as yielding 500 gallons 
of crude oiladay. The supply does not seem 
to be affected by the quantity that is taken ou‘e 


AGE. 
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A Conkéctiont editor, A got i into 1 n contro- 
versy with a contemporary, congratulated him- 
self that his head was safe from ‘a dọnkey’s heels.’ 
His contemporary astutely inferred from thie that 
he was unable to make both ends meet.’ 

The Newburyport Herald says it is reported 
that the Boston and Maine Railroad have leas- 
ed the Georgetown for a hundred years. They 
have probably done it in connection with the 
Eastern. 

A Revue Spirite, containing reports of ta- 
ble-turning, spirit-rapping, and other'like man- 
ifestations, has been recently established at 
Paris. l k 

Our Southern friends are under tho impression 
that, if a genuino Yunkee were to meet Death on 
tho pale horso, he would banter with him for o 
trado. 


Dr. Jewett has left with the Boston Traveller 
an ovnce or two of fine starch, extracted from 


only cight hdrse-chestnuts, picked up in the 
The experiment shows this nut to be 


Street. 
so abundant in starch that it may readily be 
turned to valuable accopnt. 


‘rhe New York Common Council have adopt- 
ed a resolution looking to the extinguishment 
of the notorious “Five Points” and the substi- 
tution of a public park. 

“What wise compensation Providence does sf- 
ford,’ exclaimed a pretty belle during tho gale 
Wednesday: ‘The samo wind that musses our 
crinoline, blows dust in the eyes of wicked young 
men who would take advantage of our admirablo 
confusion.” 

The Cataract engine company of Clinton, 
whichwona prize of $150 at the Manchester 
muster, have deposited $100 for the benefit of 
unfortunate members, and devoted $50 to the 
improvement of their house. 


Astatement was made at a late Convention 
of the Congregational clergymen of New 
Hampshire, that zot one pastor inthe whole 
Convention used tobacco. 

Wife and I were looking at some pictures iu 
which little naked angels wore quite conspicuous. 
Sho called the attention of our wee daughter to 
them and remarked : 

“Lizzy, dear, if you are a good girl, and go to 
heaven, you will be like those little angels.” 

Lizzy looked up with a lip that told at once that 
she did not appreciate the promise, and said— 

“I wantto be better dressed than that when I go 
to heaven,” i 

We sec it stated that the first locomotive 
run in Egypt used mummies for fuel, making a 
very hot fire. The supply of mummies is said 
to be almost inexaustible, and ar2 used by the 
cord. 

The English having politely offered to take 
French troops to China, the French as polite- 
ly declined the favor. ‘They wish, they say, 
to train their own shipping. That’sa hint and 
a broad one, too. 

Senator Douglas has received a valuable 
present lately. ‘The Washington States says: 
Miss Ellen Douglas received to-day a most 
hearty welcome from those who had the ex- 
treme pleasure of making her acquaintance- 
We congratulate the House of Douglas on the 
introttuction of this new heir. 

An irascible gentleman was taken with sneezing 
In tho cars lately. After sneezing in the most 
spasmodic manner eight times, he arrested the 
paroxysm for moment, and extricating his hand- 
kerchief, he thus addressed his nasal organ, indig- 
nantly saying : “Oh ! go on—go on—you "ll blow 
your infernal brains out presently !” 


ics of a religious nature. 
crowded upon each occasion—numcrous 
hearers being drawa by thefame of thola- 
dy’s eloquence, of which she seems to be 
eminently worthy. She claims, however, to 
speak by inspiration of spirits who are out 
of the ficsh. 
not to judgo—but in the use of language 


A Methodist minister, belonging at Lynn, 
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“At Hickman, Kentucky, two o desperate men 
named Hedgefoot and Smith, who had frequent 
quarrels, met near a wood, both being armed. . 
Hedgefvot told Smith to prepare to be shot, 
discharged his gun in his stomach, and dodged 
behind a tree. Smith usable to stand, wilted 
and waited. In about five minutes, Hedgefoot 
looked out to see if he was dead, and Smith put 
aload through his head, killing him instantly. 
Smith died next day. That finished up the af- 
tair very effectually, 

A Mr. Fisher, of Patterson, N. J., has con 
structed a steam carriage, which promises ex- 
cellentty. A few days since, he steamed to Ac- 
quaokunouk, onthe common road. Twelve 
passengers were on board, and the carriage 
went, on the level, fifteen milesan hour. One 
mile.was run in three minutes. The builder 
does not doubt that, when completed, the car- 
riage will run any where. 


Five years since, a farmer in Illinois, not- 
withstanding all his “neighbors insisted he was 
playing the fool, setout on his farm one thous- 
and peach trees, and this season he was offered 
ten thousand dollars for the crop, which he af- 
terwards sold in the lot for fourteen thousand 
dollars. 


A pathetic ballad describes the sad fate of two 
lovers, Reuben Wright and Phoebo Brown, whose 
mutual affection was not approved by the parents 
of the young lady. The lovers determined to elope. 
The old gentleman seizing his gun, attempted to 
shoot the young man, but the charge took effect ' 
on the daughter. The catastrophe is thus pathet- 
ically described : 

“Then anguish filled young Iteuben's heart, 
And vengeance crazed his brain ; 
He drew an awful jacknife ont 
an! plunged it into old Brown about fifty or sixty times, 

8o it is very doubtful about his ever coming to again.” 

At St. Joseph, Michigan, there is a peach or- 
chard covering only five acres of ground, from 
which the owner has already sold, this year, 


over nine thousand dollars’ worth of peaches. 

The editor of the Amherst, N. H., Cabinet, 
has a mare of the Messenger stock, which is 
thirty-seven years of age, and yet lively and 
smooth as a colt. 

The photographic process has been lately em- 
ployed to take copies of the inaccessible inscrip- 
tions on the rocks near Mount Sinai, which ex- 


tend for miles. As these photographs admit 
of indefinite expansion under the microscope 
these inscriptions wall now be read. 


THE LECTURES oF ` Mns. Haror.—Mrs. 
Cora L. V. Hatch delivered two addresses 
on Sunday, at Norombega Hall, upon top- 
The house was 


In regard to this we pretend 


she is certainly equalled by few mortals in 
the form. ‘The beauty and force of her 


expressions, the astonishing flow of her 
ideas, and of words fitting thereto, and the 


readiness and propriety with which any 
and all questions are answered, aro certain- 
ly most remarkable fora person in the 
normal condition, particularly for a lady 
who is said to have had no special advan- 
tagesof education. There have been some 
instances, but not many, of a similar devel- 
opment. ‘The leotures were reported, we 
understand, by a competent pkonographer, 
and will be published. 


has been detected in taking books from a 
bookstore in Boston without paying for them. 
During his last visit, he was caught in the act, 
charged with the crime, confessed, and has 


Mrs Hatch jeft for Boston yesterday 
morning, and is to lecture at Worcester, - 
to-morrow evening, we believe.—[ Bangor: 


$5, previously stolen. 


of Inst month. 


ling match, for $500, in behalf of a little boy 
7 years old. The challenge is made by the 
teacher. It is open to all competitors in the 
United States, of the same age and time at 
school. 

A servant girl fell from an attic window, in 
Wheeling, on Monday last, and though the 
hight was forty feet, she suffered little or no in- 
jury. She came down like a parachute—hoops 
saved her. 


In Weaverville, California, a tax-collector 
called upon ¢ Chinaman for his taxes. Not 
having the apelter” about him, the cclestia 
was shot dead by the collector, who said he 
«couldn't be bothered running after them 
John’s 80 all the time.” 

The young woman who waa “‘driven to distrao- 
tion,” now fors that she will have to walk back 
again. 


i 


sent to the firm a package of books valued at 


At a meeting of the Boston Natural Histo- 
ry Society, Dr. Brewer presented to the Socie- 
tya humming bird killed by the severe frosts 


The Texas Printer has a challenge for a spel- 


Whig. 
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Dr. J. L. Lover, of Yarmouth, Clarvoy-- 
ant, Trance-Speaking and Healing Medium, . 
isan authorized agent for’ the SPIRITUAL. 
Aas, and is empowered to take subscriptions. 
and recieve money in our behalf. 


GENERAL AGENTS.—We. have made 
arrangements with P. Clark of Boston, to. 
act as general agent for procuring subscrib-- 
ers to the Ace. He is authorized to re-- 
ceipt for money paid on subscription. 


(Mr. F. V. Wilson is our authorized! 
agent for receiving subsoriptions for tho Aaz, 


The expense of running the Qsloric En 
gine usod in printing the Cincinnati Penny 
Press has been for six months but $15, while 
that of steam, with the necessary help for the- 


same time, would have cost upwards of $400, 


t Our poetical department is a “minus. | 


quantity” this week, as we have not the type: 
ta put it in.. 
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matter was, wished to treat it as a joke, the. 


lawyer was tov outrageous to treat it any way 
butin earnest, while ‘Tom strove to deny it to 
Mrs. Agatha. 

“There's nothing In it, dear aunt,” he plead- 
ed; don’t you believe any of them.” 

“But Miss Freer affirms that she caught you 
kissing her sister,” persisted Mrs. Agatha.— 
“How do you account for that ?” ` 

“I'm sure I don’t know how itisto beac- 
counted for,’ aneswerel Tom, demurely. ’ “I 
believe T must have dropped asleep with my 
eyes open, and done it in a dream. I was sit- 
ting there, waiting far the lawyer to come in, 
and had got tired to death, 

Mrs. Agatha was staggered, She had not 
much faith in these sort of dreams, but she 
had great faith in Tom’s word. . 

“Kissing is very bad, Thomas,” she observ- 
ed, doubtingly. ee 

“It’s shocking,” promptly answered Thomas. 
“You cannot believe, ma’am, I should be guil- 
ty of it—awake. Never tried to kiss any 
young lady in all my life—except my sisters.” 

Not, however, to his father and Mr. Freer 
did Thomas Elliot make a similar defence.— 
To them he told the truta boluly—that he 
was in love with the yuung lady, and meant to 
marry her if she would wait for him. 

His impudence struck Lawyer Freer speech- 
less. “Sir” he stuttered to the parson, when 
his tongue came to him, “I insist upon it that 
you find means to stop this presumption of 
your son’s, You are a clergyman, sir, and 
must feel that it isa disgrace to: him, to my 
family, and to the age we live in.” 

“J'll talk to him,” responded the parson, 
meekly. “I am sure he will hear reason.” 

So he took his graceless heir all alone into 
the bedroom of the hotel where he had put. 
up, and did “talk” to him. But Tom remain- 
ed as hard as flint, protesting that no father 
had a right to control his son in the choice of 
a wife. 

“You will find they have,” angrily replied 
Mr. Elliot, provoked to warmth. “I forbid 
you—do you hear me ?—I forbid you to think 
any more of this.” 

“Ishall be sure to marry her in the end, if 
it's twenty years to come,” persisted Tom. “I 
have told her so.” 

“At your peril,” uttered Mr. Elliot—“at the 
peril of disobedience. And deliberate disohe- 
dience toa father never goes unpunished, re- 
member.” , 

“Dl risk the punishment if ever I get the 
luck,” dutifully concluded Mr, Tom, to him-, 
self. 

The Reverend Mr. Elliot returned to his 
home, and matters went on quietly for a week 
or two—Tom finding no opportunity of seeing 
Louisa, except on Sundays, when he went to 
St. Luke’, which was Mr. Freer’s parish 
church, and enshyined himself ina pew with- 
in view of the lawyer’s, always telling Mrs. 
Agatha, who expected him to goto church 
with her, that there was an unusual press of 
in-door patients at the infirmary. Meanwhile 
the affair was talked of abroad, and a country 
squire, who was intimate with the attorney's 
family, and very much admired Louisa, came 
forward when he heard of it, and made her an 
offer, fearing he might lose her. All the 
blame, be it observed, was laid by everybody 
upon Tom Elliot; Louisa got none. The pro- 
posal was complacently received by Lawyer 
Freer, for it wasa first-rate match for his 
daughter. He, like others; had not cast much 
reproach at Louisa, his indignation being con- 
centrated on the audacious infirmary pupil: 
and now that the intimacy between the two 
was broken off, the lawyer concluded that the 
affair was at an end, and so dismissed it from 
his mind. l 

“lf I could have chosen from all the county 
for you, Louisa, I should have fixed on Turn- 
ull,” observed the lawyer to his daughters.— 
“What do you say, Clara ?” 

Clara said nothing; she was sulky and 
cross, She considered herself much handsom- 
er than that chit Louisa, yòt all the offers were 
going to her. 

“Hig rent-roll is two thousand a year, all 
clear and unencumbered. I had the settle- 
ment of affairs last year, at his father’s death. 
You are a lucks.child ” 

“I shouJd not like to live in the country,” 
timidly remarked Lousia, not daring to make 
any more formidable. obstacle. 

“Not like—what, raise an objection to Turn- 
bull Park! There's not a prettier spo.—for 
its size—in all the country!” cried the attor- 
ney. “I wish Z had the chance of living 
there.” f 

«If Mr. Thomas Elliot were its owner, we 
might hear less of objection to ‘living in the 
country,” very spitefully exclaimed Miss 
Freer,” 

“Thomas Elliot !” repeated the lawyer, “hang 
Thomas Elliot.” He looked inquiringly from 
one to the other: Clara’s face was pale and se- 


vere, Lousia’s burning. ‘“Harkee, young la- 
dies,” be said, “we will dispense with the nam- 


given him up, I would have discarded her in 
disgrace, 1 would on my solemn word.— 
Squire Turnbull dines here to-morrow, Clara. 
Let the dinner be handsome.” 

Once more were the pupils assembled in a 
private sanctum of the infirmary. Their pots 
of porter were absent, but their careless jokes 
were not, 

“He is late this morning,” observed Jones.— 
“Won't we havea shy at him when he comes ?” 

“I wonder if he knows it?” 

“Not yet,” answered little Dobbs ; T'll bet 
two bobs to one he doesn’t. It was only 
through my aunt Blake drinking tea there last 
night, that it came out.” , 

At this moment Tom Elliot entered, with a 
cigar in his mouth. 

“Well, Elliot,” little Dobbs cried, “have you 
heard the news ?” 

“Ive heard no news.” 

“About a friend of yours,” Davis interposed, 
‘going to he married ?” 

Mr. Elliot puffed on apathetically, and made 
no reply. 

“I say, Elliot,” began Jones, again, “do you 
know Turnbull ?” 

I don’t know any Turnbull,” responded 
Tom, who, as little Dobbs phrased it, seemed 
“cranky” that morning. 

“Turnbull of Turnbull Park. Drives iron- 
gray horses in his drag ?” 

“O, that lot! A short, stout cove, looks a 
candidate for appolexy. Splendid cattle they 
are.” 

“Ilas going into the matrimonial noose, El- 
liot.” 

“He may go into another noose if he likes. 
Who called him a friend of mine?” 

“No, the lady’s your friend: A clipper she 
is, too.” 

“Only Elliot does not think so. O, no, not 
at all,” cried Mr. Dobbs. 

“Come Elliot,” Davis said, “guess who Turn- 
hull’s going to splice with 2” 

“You, perhaps,” was the sulky answer. 

“PIL bet he has heard it,” grinned Davis, “he 
is so savage. It’s your prize, little Loo Freer.” 

“What,” shriekee Elliot. 

“Squire Turnbull marries Louisa Freer.— 
Settlements are being drawn up, and wedding- 
dresses made.” 

“A lie!” shouted Elliot. 

“Its not} interrupted Jones; it’s true.— 
Dobbs’ family have had the official announce- 
ment, and——” 

They were interrupted by a low whistle from 
Davis. “Silence, boys. Ihear Dicks coming 
down stairs.” 

Now Iam not going to defend either Mr. 
Tom Elliot or Miss Louisa Freer. On the con- 
trary, they deserve all the reproach that can be 
cast nt them. ‘They took alarm at the advan- 
ces of Squire ‘Turnbull, and planned a run- 
away marriage; though how they contrived to 
meet and consult, was a matter of wonder, af- 
terwards, to Nearford. It probably appeared 
to bothas the only certain way of extricating 
Louisa, buta more lamentably imprudent step 
was never taken. 

Prudence, however, was no concern of Tom 
Elliot's; all he cared for was to get it accom- 
plished, and he went to work in a daring and 
unusual way. He determined to marry her in 
her own parish church, and he ran upto Lon. 
don by the night mail, procured a license, and 
brought a confidential frieffd down with him, 
who entered with gusto into the secret, and 
enjoyed the fun, The incumbent of St. 
Luke’s, a bachelor, and still a young man, was 
as much fitted for a parson as Lam, He was 

. given to following the hounds more than fol- 


friends, also arrived, just as the learned bar-. 
on who presided at Nisi Prius, took his seat. 
With difficulty places were found for Mrs, 
Needhaim’s party, for the court was crammed, 
all the town being anxious to hear the great 
cause tried. 

“And now, dear aunt, as you are comfarta- 
bly fixed, I'll be off to the infirmary for an 
hour. It's my day to go round the wards 
with the surgeons,” 

“Why, Thomas!” uttered Mrs. Agatha, 
“you'll never think of leaving us unprotected. 
Mr. Dicks will excuse you on so important an 
occasion as this. Those gentleren in wigs 
are staring here very unpleasantly already.— 
How extremely ugly they are !” 

“Staring, are they !” cried Tom, in his off- 
hand manner. ‘I'll go and stop that. Just 
one moment, aunt, you'll take no harm. Back 
in a brace of shakes.” 

At ten o'clock the Reverend Mr. Whistler 
was in St. Luke’s vestry, putting on his sur- 
plice. Ie had not to wait long for the wed- 
ding party. It consisted only of Mr. Elliot, 
Louisa Freer, (in her every-day clothes, and 
a thick olack veil,) and a strange gentleman 
as groomsmuan, 

‘This is sadly unfortunate, Mr. Whistler,’ 
began Tom. ‘My aunt’s case is on, and ev- 
erybody’s at it. Mrs. Agatha is in court, 
Miss Freer, and other witnesses. Mr. Freer 
cf course is obliged to be there. Te’s exces- 
sively annoyed, charged me with his compli- 
ments to you, and trusts that his absence 
would make no essential difference,’ 

The parson bowed, inwardly blessing the 
great cause, ‘Newcome versus Needham.’ He 
had anticipated a string of ladies as long as 
the aisle, with a proportionate show of reils 
and feathers. He never performed the mar- 
riage service s0 glibly in his life—rnd he 
thought he had never seen a bride tremble so 
violently. : 

The fees were paid, the register signed, and 
the parties left the church. At the entrance, 
which was situated, like the church, in an ob- 


vy. 


A GE. 


himself in evening attire, white kid gloves, 
silk stockings, tights and pumps. He went 
all over as red as his hunting-coat, and ant 
down dreadtully embarrassed, feeling convince- 
ed that he had mistaken the night, and ready 
to swear—if he had not been a parson—at his 
own stupidity, Clara asked if he would take 
a cup of tea, and he stammered that he would, 
though he hated tea like poison. 

‘You must allow me to congratulate you, 
sir,’ he began, believing that he was expected 
to say something about the wedding, and 
clearing his throat to help overcome his diffi- 
dence. ‘Iam sorry not to have had that 
pleasure this morning.’ 

Lawyer Freer knew of no cause for con- 
gratulation save the verdict in favor of Mrs, 
Agatha Needham. ‘Thank you,’ he said, ‘it 
is nota pleasant thing to lose a cause.’ 

The parson expected his host to suy daugh- 


ter, and if the word sounded to his ear like 
cause, he attributed it to his own bewilder- 
ment. 

“Indeed it is not,” answered the parson, “I 
remember when my sister was married, my 
mother and the bridesmaids cried all day.” 

The attorney looked up with undisguised as- 
tonishment, ‘and Miss Freer was certainly 
laughing. Tle felt sure it was at those wretch- 
ed tights, and pushed his legs under his chair, 
as far as he could, without over-balancing 
himself. 

“Were you amused in court to-day ?” was 
his next question, addressing Miss Freer. 

“In court! I!” cried Clara. 

“It was her sister who went,” broke in the 
lawyer—“my youngest daughter. Clara would 
not have acted so indisereetly. Louisa’s not 
cbme home yet.” 

“Your youngest daughter went to the hall 
to-day!” echoed the clergyman, staring in his 
turn, “That is rether—rather uncommon—is 
it not 2” 

“Uncommon? It’s unpardonable.” 

“And Mr. Elliot. Was he there too?” 

“Mr. Elliot” roared the attorney, firing at 


scure neighborhood, stood a post-chaise and 
four. X r. ‘fom Elliot, clearing a way through 
the collection of young nurses and intants 


the name, “I don’t know anything about Mr. 
Hikot. Whats Mr. Elliot to me 2” 
“A—a—a—no quarrel, or misunderstanding, 


thero.assembled, placed his bride in it, follow- 
ed her in, banged-to the door, and off dashed 
the post-boy at a gallop. 

‘Never accomplished a feat more cleverly 
in my life, chuckled Tom. ‘Loo, my darling, 
all the fathers in Christendom shan’t separate 
us now.’ i 

The stranger, meanwhile, after watching the 
chaise fairly away, returned to the vestry, and 
addressed the clergyman. 

‘Mr Freer’s compliments, sir, and he begs 
you will be at the house at seven to-night to 
celebrate the wedding.’ 

Mr. Whistler replied in the aflirmative, 
though not without hesitation. He had a hor- 
ror of evening parties, and concluded this was 
nothing less than a dance. But he did not 
like to refuse on such an occasion, 

It was seven that evening when Mr. Freer 
returned home, having snatched a hasty din- 
ner offa pocket sandwich in the guildhall.— 
Clara had got tea ready on the table, with a 
nice ham, for she knew what her father’s din- 
ners on assize days were. 

‘Well, papa,’ she said, ‘is it over?’ 
the verdict ? 

‘For Miss Needham, of course,’ replied Law- 
yer Freer, throwing aside his wig and bag, for 
he was addicted, when fatigued, to sitting ih 
private life in his bald head. ‘I knew we 


How’s 


should have it. There was a clapping of hands 


‘lowing his parishoners, was fond . of gentle- 
man’s after-dinner society, but painfully awk- 
ward and nervous in the presence of ladies ; 
good natured, unsusp.cious, the very man to be 
imposed upon by Tom Elliot. 

1008 

NrEARFuRD essizes came on, And late on 
the evening of the first day, Monday, a confi- 
dential note fr: m Laywer Freer was delivered 
to the Reverend Simon Whistler, calling upon 
him to perform the marriage ceremony between 
his youngest daughter, and Mr. Thomas Elliot, 
the following morning at ten. 

Mr. Freer added a request that the matter 
might be kept strictly secret, for reasons of 
which he would himself infam him when 
they met the following day. Now, if the Rev- 
erend Simon had an objection to perform one 
part of his clerical duties, it was that of tying 
the nuptial knot, Baptisms he did not mind, 
burials he was quite at home in, but a gay 
wedding was his aversion, for the ladies and 
their fine clothes scared all his nerves, and set 
them shaking. So he groaned aloud when he 
read the lawyer's letter, but was forced to re- 
sign himself to what there was no help for. 


On Tuesday morning, at twenty-five min- 


in court when it was delivered. Just get me 
my slippers, Clara. Where’s your sister ?’ 

‘She went out after breakfast. Telling 
Nancy she was going to court with Mrs. Ste- 
vens, end might not be at home till late.’ 

‘Yold Nancy she was going into court ! re- 
peated the amazed lawyer, pausing in the act 
of pulling off his boots. ‘My daughter to ap- 
pear in a public assize court! If Squire 
Turnbull should hear——Good Heavens, Lou- 
ise must be out of her mind. And where 
were my eyes that I did not see her? Ring 
the bell, Clara.’ 

‘I thought it very extraordinary, papa,’ re- 
joined Clara, not sorry to get her sister into a 
row. 


‘Nancy,’ cried the lawyer in a fume, when 
the housemaid appeared, ‘go instantly to Mrs. 
Stevens! Ask to speak with Miss Louisa, end 
tell her it is my desire that she return home 
with you immediately. Stay—call at Ford's 
and take a fly; goin itend return init. A 
pretty night, assize-night is, for women to be 
in the streets,’ muttered the discomfited law- 
yer. 

No sooner had Nancy departed than there 
came a rat-tat-tat on the‘ street-door, and in 


utes pnat nine precisely, Lawyer Freer burst 
into the town-hall in the wake.of two counsel- 
lors, specially retained for Mrs. Agatha Need- 
ham. That lady herself, escorted by her neph- 


walked the Rev. Mr. Whistler, ushered in by 
the cook, who, to her own mortification, hap- 
pened that day, of all days in the year, not to 
have ‘cleaned’ herself’ The lawyer started, 


I hope, since the morning ?” cried the parson, 
hopelessly mystified. 

“Not that 7 am aware of, sir,’ 
swered the offended attorney. 

“I supposed they were leaving the town to- 
day,” returned Mr. Whistler. “Indeed, I be- 
lieved they had left it.” 

Mr. Freer considered, and concluding that 
“they” must have reference to the learned 
judges, he made no remark. 

At that moment the cook put her head into 
the room. “Mrs, Agatha Needham’s compli- 
ments—she was sorry to trouble Mr. Freer on 
the subject, but did he know anything of her 
nephew? He had left her ina mysterious 
way inthe morning, as soon as she got into 
court, and nothing had been heard or seen of 
him since.” 

“I know nothing of him,” growled the law- 
yer—“nothing. My respects to Mrs. Need- 
ham herself.” 

Before the cook could turn away with the 
message, a fly was heard rattling up to the 
door, and in came Nancy. 


k 


coldly an- 


“Mrs. Stevens 
kind regards to Mr. and Miss Freer: she had 
been at home all day, but Miss Louisa had not 
called. The lawyer was seriously disturbed 
now. 

“You may rely upon it, sir,’ interposed the 
clergyman, “that there is some misunderstand- 
ing, and they are gone.” 

“Gone! who gone? gone where ?” said the 
host, in agitation. “Were your mind in a 
sane state, you should be brought to account 
for your vile insinuations.” 

“You appear to take me for a madman, sir , 
but I think, if anybody’s mad, it’s yourself,’ 
retorted the clergyman, growing more perplex- 
ed with every sentence. “I have not insinua- 
ted a breath against your daughter. But 
what more natural than that she should leave 
town with her husband ?” j 

“And pray, sir,” Mr. Freer cried, with forc- 
ed calmness, “as you say my daughter has got 
a husband, perhaps you will inform me when 
she was married, and who married her ?” 

“Why J married her, sir: married her this 


morning to Mr. ‘Tom Elliot. Married them at 
your own request, sir.” 

Lawyer Freer sat down ina chair, and broke 
out into a white heat. 

“Whatido you suppose, sir, brought me here 
to-ni ht, in these kick-shaw things,” cried the 
unhappy parson, “but your own invitation to 
celebrate their marriage ?” 

“O, papa,” screamed Clara, “I see it all !— 
Tom Elliot and Louisa are married.” 

“Married, Miss Freer, what should hinder 
them? Here’s your papa’s note—Mr. Freer 
presents his compliments,’ and so on—request- 
ing me to perform the ceremony at ten this 


morning, which I did,” said Mr. Whistler, 


note. Alas! he wasin momentary oblivion of 
having sported the uncomfortable tights: the 
note was in the pantaloons he hud left at 
home. 

= Clara Freer went off into strong hysterics, 
and the lawyer into an explosion of stronger 
expletives. The clergyman came in for his 
share of the latter. Mr. Freer insisting that 
he ought to have ascertained whether the note 
really came from him, before marrying a child 
like Louisa to a graceless medical student. 

“How could I suspect anything wrong 2” 
humbly deprecated the Reverend Simon.— 
“The handwriting was like a lawyers, and af 
course I thought it was yours. I heard some- 
time agothat Mr. Elliot was paying his ad- 
dresses to one of your daughters, so that when 
the note came, it seemed a natural sequence.— 
I am very sorry now, and would join in undo- 
ing the wedding if I could. Is it any use fol- 
lowing them? PI go in pursuit for one, if 
you like, sir. My hunter's as fresh as a daisy 
to-night.” 

“Pursuit,” reiterated the irritated lawyer 
Freer. “Eight o'clock at night, and ten hours’ 
start! what use do you think pursuit would 
be, now? And I would advise you, sir, asa 
lawyer: not to countenance these clandestine 
matches in future, or your bishop may stop 
your power to perform them, in a way you 
won't like.” B 

“I wish he would,” answered the brow-beat 
parson—*I wish hed unlicense St. Luke’s for 
marriages. Id rather do fifty funerals, all in 
day, than oné’wedding. I would indeed.” 

So Mr. Elliot got clear off with his prize. 


Tur CONGRESSIONAL CANDIDATE —Several 
years ago, while the Hon. T. L. J rep- 
resented this District n agern the De- 
mocracy nominated Joe Hennen as their can- 
didate agaiust him. The rivals were not 
more unlike politically than in appearance, 
hebits, and manners. The one was tall, sc- 
date, dressy ; while Joe was short, indiffer- 
ent to “store clothes,” unstudied in manner, 
and full of fun. 

During the canvass, Jce happening to be 
in Cincinnati, discovered from the morning 
papers that his rival had also paid the city 
a visit, and was at the old Broadway House. 
Desiring to do the polite, Hennen eslled to 
see him, without paying much attention to 
his toilet-—locking rather seedy fora con: 
gressional candidate. Steppiug up to the 
bar he looked over the register, and remark- 
ed to Captain Cromwell, the proprietor, who 
happened. to be behind it, 

“I see, sir, that my friend Hon. T. L. J 
——. is stopping with you, Ishe in, sir?” 

“Y-a-a-s, sir, E believe s0,” answered 
the landlord, slowly, eyeing Joe from head 
tu foot. 

“I should like to see him, sir. Will vou 
bo good enough to dircet me to his room =” 

“Yes, sir,” said the Captain, still look- 
ing hard at him. "Iwill send one of the 
servants to show you up;” and he took 
hold of a bell-pull. 


“No, no, sir! don't put yourself to the 
trouble. Give me the number of his room 
and direction, and I can find it myself” 


“Number 71, sir, third floor; turn to the 
left at the landing.” 


And so furnished with the dircction, ne 
leisurely strolled off to fisd his frienc in 
No. 71. 

At the landing on the third floor, not us- 
ed to speaking tubes, he was startled by a 
mysterious voice, unintelligible to him, whic) 
seemed to well up from the floor of the hall. 
A strapping big lrishman, who was sweep- 
ing near by, sprang to a tin tube protruding 
from the wall, and placing his mouth to it, 
bawled out, 

“Ay, ay, sir! what is it?” 

Jue listened in wonder, and this time pick- 
ed out the words from the thickened and 
deadened answer which rolled up from the 
bar-aoom : 

“D,-o-a-f-er on third floor! wea-t-c-h 
h-i-m !” 

Joe immediately prosecuted his search 
for No. 71, the big Irishman’s broom touch- 
ing his heels at every step, and the big Irish- 
man’s eyes fastened on him like a cat’s upon 
a devoted racuse. No. 71 was found, but 
the gentleman wae not in; and Joe und the 
Irishman, maintaining their relative posi- 
tions, returned down stairs, through the sit- 
ting-rocm, bar-room, and into the street— 
our friend being literally swept out of the 
Broadway.—[Harper’s Monthly. 


p- 


Sr. Paur.— How do you like the character 
of St. Paul? asked a parson of his landlady 
one day, during a conversation about the old 
saints and the apostles, ‘Ah! he wasa good, 
clever old soul, I know: for be once said, you 
know, that we must eat what is set before us, 
and ask no questions for conscience sala 


I always thought Ishould like him 
boarder.” 


THE 


THE GREAT BALLOON VOYAGE 


MR. IADDOCK'S ACCOUNT, 


Mr, John A. Hvllosk, the companion of Mr. 
Li Mouatain in his lato perilous cial voyage, | 
publishes a lengthy account of the trip, its pleas. | 
ures, vicissitudes, hardships and their final deliv- 
erance from an nwfai fate, in the Watertown (N. 
Y.) Reformer, from which we szlect the flowing 
paragraphs : 

At 87 minutes before 6 P. M, the glad words 
“all aboard’ were heard from Mr. Li Mountain, 
and myself and that distinguished wronaut step- 
ped into the oir, Miny were the friendly hands 
he shook—miny a fervent ‘*God-bless you” and 
“happy voyage? were uttered—and many hind- 
kerchiefs waved their muteadieu. * * * * + 

In au ingtant all minor sounds of earth had 
ceased, nnl wa were lifted iato a silent sphere, 
whose shores were without an evho, their silence 
equaled only by that of the grave, Not the least 
feeling of trepidation was experienced— tn extraor- 
dinary elation took poysession of my soul, and 
fear was as far removed ay though L hal been sit- 
ting in my own rvo:n at home. 

‘Ac we rose into the light fleecy clouls, they 
looked ‘between us and the earth like patches of 
snow we see lying upon the landseape in Spring 
time; but when we rose a little higher the ctouds 
completely shut out the eirth, and the cold white j 
masses below us hul presisely tha same look that 
a mountsinuus snow covered country does as you 
look down upon it froma higher mountain. In 
six minutes we were far above all the clouds, and 
the sun and we were fase to face. We siw the 
time after that whea his fics looked very fair to 
us. [u eight minutes after leaving the earth, the 
thermometer showed a fall of 24 degrees, It stood! 
84 when we leit. The billoun rotated a good deal, 
showing vhat she was ascending with great rapidi- 
ty. 

At 5:48 the thermometer stool at 42, and falling 
very fast, At 5:50 we were at least two miles high 
—therimometer 3 


The unpleasant ringing sen- 
sation had now become prinful, and [ filled both 
eurs with cottoa. This male my heal feel a good 
dealnsa very large holluw pumpkin my be suppos- 
ed to, with a humming bird bazzing upon its sur- 
fiuwe—a comparison with which, doubtless, many 
who read this account will hardly quarrel. At 
6:25 we put on our gloves and shawls—thermome- 
ter 32. The wet sind bags now besame stitf and 
cvld—ihey were frozen.—Aseending very rapidly. 
AtG.OL thermometer 23, and falling. Here we 
ought our lest sight of earth by daylight. I reo- 


. ognized the St. Lawrences to the south-west of us, 


which showed we were drifting neirly north, At 
6 ovlosk we thought we were dessen ling a little, 
and Mr, La Mountain directing me to throw out 
about twenty pounds of ballast. Tais shot us up 
again-—thermumeter 26°, and falling very slowly. 
At 6:05—ihermometer 22°—my feet wero very 
cold. The Atlantic was now full, and presented n 
most splendid sight. 

At G:59 it was dork, and [ could make no more 
memorandi, I put up my note-book, pencil and 
watch, and sottled down into the basket, ay much | 
at home as though atimy postin Zhe Reformer 
offise, From this point until the morning [ can 
only give my experience from memory. 

We heard goon after dark a locomutive whistle, ; 
and occasionally could hear Wi gons romblieg along 
the ground or over a bridge, while the dogs kept 
upan almost ceaseless serenade, a8 if conscious 
there was someth.ng in the sky monstrous and un- 
usual. We sailed nlong, contented and chatty, | 
until about half-past 7. when we distinctly saw: 
lights, and heard tho roaring of a mighty water- | 
fall, We descended into a valley near a very high 
mountain, but as the placo appeared rather for- ' 


Over with 
89 pounds of ballast, and skyward we sailed. In 
about 20 minutes we were ngin descending, but 
this time no friendly light or ‘deep-mouthed 
watch-dogs’ heavy bay’? greeted us. We were) 
over a dense wilderness and settled down over a! 
small lake. We had our life-preservers ready for 
use, but got up again by throwing over all our, 
ballast except about 18 pounds. Mr. Ls Moun- 
tain now said it was folly and mudness to stay up 
any longer, that we were over a great wilderness, 
and the sooner we descended the better. We con- 
cluded to settle down by the side of a tree, tie up 
and wait until morning. 


bidding, we concluded to go up agin. 


In a moment we were 
near the earth, and as we fell I grasped the ex- 
treme top of a tall spruce, which stopped ber de- 
scent, and we were soon fastened to it by a large 
drag rope. The touch of that spruce sent a thrill 
of discomfort to my heart, for I knew that its kind 
did not grow inany we'l settled, nor any warm 
country. 

Mr. La Mountain snid, after he looked around 
and made as much of an examination of the scene- 
ry as we could do for the darkness and rain (for 
it had rained the past hour,) that the ‘‘Atlantic 
was played out—we were far into the woods and if 
we got out alive we ought to be thankful.” 

We rolled ourselves up in our blankets, and pa- 
tiently awaited until morning, The rnin dripped 
down upon us in rivulets from the great balloon, 
and it was not long befure we were ns wet as men 
could be. After a night passed in great discom- 
fort we were glad to see the first faint ray of day- 
ht. Cold, and wet, ani rainy, the morning 
the typical precursor, we were to learn, of 
other mornings to be spentin those unin- 
wilds, We waited until 6 o’cluck, in hopes 
would cease, and that the rays of the sun, 


; down the stream. 


aseuding power suffisieut to get up again for the 
purpose, if no other, of obtaining a view of the 
country into which we had descended. The rain 
did not ocaze an! we conclude! to throw over all 
we had in the balloon except a coat apiece, the 
life-preservers, the anchor, ani the compass.— 
Overboard. then, they went—gouod shawls and” 
blinkets, Mr. Payle’s oversout, bottles of ale and 
a flask of cordial, ropes and traps of all kinds — 
The X‘lantic, relieve l of her wet lo ul. rose mĘijes- 
tically with us, anl ws were able to behold the 
country below. It was nu unbroken wilderness of 
lakes and spruse—and we felt, then, that we had 
gone too far, throigh a misstloulation of the ve- 
locity of the balluoou. As ths current wis driving 
uy still to tha north, we dare not stay up, as we 
vere drifting further an l still furthur to that *fro- 
aa tide’? from AN aaie he Wis no 693- 
ospe. Mr. L. M. seized tha valv@ cord aad dis- 
charged gis, aad we dezeanled in sifety by tho 
side of s tall spruce, We mado the Atlantio fast 
by ber anchor, ant fora moment talkel over what 
wo should do. We had nota mouthfal to ert.— 


No protection at night from the damp ground, 
were distant we kuew not how far from habitation, 
were hungry to start with, no earthly hope of rais- 
ing a fire, and no distinct idea as to where wa were. 
We concluded to trust to the compass, and tako a 
course which would bring us onto? any wilderness 
we might be in. We settled in our own minds 
that we were either in John Brown’s Tenct, or in 
tho great Canada wilderness—to the south, we 
thought, of the Ottawa—ind we knew a course 
south by east would tiko us out, if we had strength 
enough to travel the distince, 

TraMping IN THE Woops —To the south east, 
then, we started. After traveling about a mile 
and a half, we cime to the buk of a small creek, 
flowing down from the westward. At this point 
we were ngreeably surprised to find some humin 
being had been there before us, for we found sev- 
erul small trees cut down, the coals from an old 
fire, and u half barrel which had contained pork, 


Leagerly examined the stamp. It read: 
“Mess Pork, 
P. M., 
Montreal.” 


This gettle l the question that we wer: in Cana- 
da, for I very well knew that no Montret inspec- 
tion of Pork ever found its way iuto the interior 
of New York state. We traveled all day Friday 
up the unknown creek, which kept its general 
course to the south of west, crossing it about noon 
ona ‘floating log, acd striking on its southern 
bank, a “blizsd’? track, which led us up to a de- 
serted timber road, lying on the opposite side 
from a large lumbering shanty. We hoped one 
of the lumber ronds might take us out to a settle- 
ment, but after traveling up them all until they 
terminated in the wilderness, we concluded to 
crogs the creek to tho shanty, and to stay in it all 
night. The weary hours of night at last wore 
away, and wo held a new council. It was evi- 
dent, we reasoned, that the creek we were upon 
vias used fur ‘driving’? logs iu the spring season. 
If, then, we followed itto ity confluence with the 


i Ottawa, or some stream which emptied into the 


Ottawa, we would in time get out the same way 
the timber went out. The roof of the shanty was 
covered with the halves of logs, scooped out ina 
manner familiar to all wodmen. These wero 
light and dry. and would form an excellent raft., 
We poled down strenm about ten miles and came 
abruptly upon an immense pine tree whith had 
fallen across the stream, completely blocking the 
passage of the raft. No other alternative was 
left but to untie the pieces, and attempt to push 


them through under the log. This was at last 


‘done; tied the raft together ngùn and poled her 


To-day we ate ench a raw 
frog, a!l wè could find, und began to feel that we 
were hungry. But there was no complaining— 
our talk was of the hopeful future, and the civil- 
ization we hoped yet still to reach. Down the 
creek we went into n lake sowe two miles long, 
and into which of course supposed the stream 
t passed, having its outlet at the lower end. We 
fullowed down the northern bank, keeping always 
in shallow spots, so that our poles could touch the 
bo tom, until we arrived at the bottom of the lake, 
where we found no outlet, and turned back upon 
the southern bunk in quest of it. On reaching 
the head of the lake we found that the current of 
the creek turned obruptly to the right, which was 
the rengon of our losing it. 


Woe felt happy to bave found it again, and 
plied our poles like heroes, We passed during 
the day, the spot where wo had first strack the 
creek, and where we hnd made a slight landmark, 
which might afterwards aid us in finding the At- 
lantic, should we ever wish todo soin order to 
get her out, At night we did not stop, but kept 
the raft going down through the shades of awful 
forests, whose solemn stillness seemed to hold the 
unrevenled mystery of our darkening future. We 
pressed on until about threas o'clock, when pure 
exhaustion induced us to stop. This. time wo 
found a spot where the clayey bank lacked s little 
of coming down into the water. On the mud we 
threw our little bundle of straw, and sat down 
with our fect drawn under us, go that our bodies 
presented as little surface as possible for the rain 
to beat upon. But we could notetand such an 
uncomfortable position long, and as the daylight 
of the Sabbuth broke upon us, we were poling 
down the stream in a drizzling rain. At 80’clook 
we came to a place where the stream canoned— 


ing the gas in the balloon, would give us 


rushing over a stony hed, down a steep descent, 
between high rocks on either bank. To get our 


raft down this pie wo regarded as fupalkia We 
tied up and examined the shore. Here again we 
found unmistakable evidence of lumbermen, a8 
they had evidently camped st this point, to be 
handy by the attempts they were doubtless obliged 
to mike to get the timber down thecanon. The 
rapids were about a third of a mile long, and in 
all the rapids of Black river there is nothing 
so wild and romantic as these. We descended 
the bank and thought it hest to try our luck on 
foot. After traveling ubout a mile, we found 
the bank so tangled nnd rugged, and ourselves so 
much exhausted, that locomotion was impossible. 
So we concluded to go hack, aud if we could get 
the raft down a piece ata time, we would go on 
with her; if not we would build as good a place 
as possible to crawl into, and preparo for death, 

We went back, and after examining tho stream 
attentively, concluded to try to get the raft down. 
We at once commenced, and I freely confess this 
tho most trying and laborious life of labor, The 


pieces would not flunt over a rod at a time before 
they would stick-on some stone which the low wa- 


ter left above the surface, and then you must pry 
it overin some way, and pass it along to the next 
ofgfruction. We were obliged to get into the 


stream, often up tothe middle, and thero I several 


times fell down—completely using up our com- 


pass which now frantically pointed in any direc- 
The wa- 
ter hid unglued the case, and it was ruined.— 
After long hours of such labor, we got the raft 


tion its addled head thought desirable. 


down, and La Mountain again tied it together, — 


Passing on, in.about an hour we camo to a large 


luke, ten miles lung, and six miles broad.— 
Around it, we must of course pass, until we had 
found an outlet. So we turned up to the right, 
and passed on with ns much resolution as could 
be expected. ‘To-day we found one clam, which I 
insisted Ly Mountain should eat, as he was weak- 

er than myself, and had eaten little or nothing on 
the day we went up. Around we went, into all 
the indentations of the shore, keeping always in 
shallow water, 
thought least exposed to the wind, 
upon the cold ground, 


nway in the night, 


men suffering from a severe attack of the ague— 
The wind had risen just at night, aud tho dismal 


surging of the waves upon the ebcres formed, I 


thought, n fitting lullaby to slumbers so disturbed 
and dismal ag ours. 
were nearly torn off My pantuloons were slit up 
both legs, and the wuistbands nearly torn off.— 
My boots both leiked, 
lings iu the canous had torn away the skin from 
ankles and hands. 
the first day out he threw away his woolen draw- 
ers nu l stockings, as they dragged him duwu by 
the weight of water they absorbed. We slept but 
little. Tt really semel as though, during the 
night, we passed through the horrors of a dozen 
deaths. At day-light we got up by degrees—firet 
one knee and then the other—su stitt aud weak 
that we could hardly stand. 

Again upon the almost en Hess like we went— 
following around its shore fur an outlet. 
ten o'clock we fuand n broad, gorthern stream, 


which we thought wag the outlet we were seek- 
ing, and we entered it with great joy, ee it 


would take us tu ourlong sought Otawa. S tort. 
ly after entering the strgnm it wideued out, 


assumed the form of a lake. We poled up the 


westerly shore fur about seven miles, but found 


we were ngain deceived. 


When we fuund that all the weary miles of our 
morning’s travel hid been in vain, and bad to be 
retraced, my resolution certainly failed me for a 
moment, nnd I sat down upon my end of the 
raft, and felt like shedding atear of gennine re- 


gret. Yet we felt thut our duty as Christian men 


waa to press onward as long ns we could stand, 


and leave the issue with Gud. 


It had now been four days since we ate na meal. 
All we had eaten in the mean time wasa frog 
apiece, four clams and a few wild berries, whose 
acid proporties had probably done ud more harm 
Our strength was beginning to fall 
fast, and our systema were evidently about to un- 
I did not per- 
‘mit myself to think of fuod—the thought of a 


than good. 
dergo an extraordinury change. 


well covered table would have been too much, I 


thought over all the sufferings of poor Strain on 


the [sthmus of Darien, where he, too, was pad- 
dling n raft down an unknown stream— but never 
believed he could staud half the amount. of suffer- 
ing he did. Besides, 
fire—ywe hnd none. * * a 


o © Well, we turned the raft around, and | 


po'cd her back toward the place where we bad en- 
tered this lake. We had gone about a mile when 
we Fenrd the sound of n gun, quickly followed by 
a secuud report. Nu sound was ever so sweet to 
We ballued as loud as we could n 
great ufiny times, but-could get no response, We 
kept our pules guiug, and had gone about half a 
mile, when I called La Mountain’s attention to 
what I thought’ was a smoke curling up umong the 
trees on he side of a hill. My own eyesight be- 
gan to fail me to an extent that I could not de- 
pend upon it when a long, steady gaze was neces- 
sary. Hae said it was smoke, and that he 
thought just below it, on the bank, was a bark ca- 
nue. Ion few moments the blue snoka rolled 
ently, but unmistakably, above the tree top 


me as tint. 


By this time our clothes 


and our mighty wrest- 


Li Mountain’s hat was gone; 


About 


aud 


he had menos to make n 


GE. 


-a >- dai 


and we felt that we were seared: Buch a rel: 
sion of feeling was ulinost too much fur ur, We 
could hardly believe our own senses, and credited 
anything favorable to our condition -with the ut- 
most caution. Our bitter diseppointments had 
taught us that lesson, 

We paddled the raft with the ends of our poles 
directly across the Jake, near perhaps, three- 
fourths of a mile wide, and maide for the canoe. 
It proved to be a large one, evidently an Indian's. 
Up the bank I pressed, leaving Ls Mountain at 
he canse to catol a retreat by the Indian, in 
case he was timid and wished to avoid us. I 
came at once upon the shanties of a lumbering- 
woud, and frum the chimney of the furthest 
building a broad volume of smoke was rising. — 
I halloosd—a noise was heard inside, and a no- 
ble-looking Indian came to the door. 
Parlez Francais?’ was my eager 
grasped his outstretched hand. 
English, too.”’ 


t Vous 
inquiry, as I 
“Yes, sir, and 
He drew me into the cabin, and 
there was the head of the party, a noble hearted 
Scotchinan, named Angus Cameroil. I immedi- 
ately told my story—that we came in with a bal- 
loon, were lost, an | had been four days without 
food, asking where we were. 


Imagine my sur- 
prise when he said we were one hundred and fif- 
ty miles due north of Ottawa—in the dense, im- 
inhabited forest, whose only limit was the Artie 
circle. Jaa word, we were nearly three hundred 
miles ina due north course from Watertown, in 
latitude 47. 

Dinner was all ready. The party consisted of 
‘four persons—Mr. Cameron, and his assistant, 
who was also named Cameron; LeMab MacDou- 
gial—s half-breed--and his son Beauceil. 1 dis- 
patched the young Indian for LaMountain, who 
came in after & moment. the absolute picture of 
wretchedness. AL that the cabin contained Was 
freely tendered us, and we began to eat. Language 
is inadequate to express eur sensations while do- 
ing so. The clouds had-all lifted from our som- 
bre future, and the “silver lining” shone all the 
brighter for the deep darkness through which we 


At last we stopped at w plico we | had passed. 
We laid down 
having lifted up the end 
of our raft so that the wind might not drift it 
We were cold when we laid 
down, and both of us trembled by the hour, like 


Here letme stite that the stream we came 
| down so far with our raft, is called. Filliman'’s 
Creek ; the larg: lake we sailed around is called 
Bosketong Lake, and drains into Bosketong Riv- 
er, Which flows into the Gratineau, The Grati- 
nean joins the Ottawa opposite Ottawa City, Mr. 
Cameron assured us that these streams are so tor- 
tuous, and in miny places so rapid, that no set 
of men could get a raft down, no matter how 
well they knew the country, nor how much pro- 
Visions they might have. He regarded our de- 
liverance as purely Provideutial, and many times 
remarked that we would certainly have perished 
but for seeing his smoke. 

Mr. Cameron was hunting timber for his em- 
| ployers, (Gilmour & Co. of Ottawa,) and was to 
startin two days for down the Gratineau, to his 
head-quarters at Desert. If we would stay until 
he started, we were welcome, he said, to food and 
accommodations, and he would take us down. to 
Desert in his canoe, and at that point we could 
get Lodians to take us further on. He also said 
that he had intended to look for timber on Iili- 
miau’s Creek, near where the balloon would be 
found, ax we could describe the locality, to get it 
to Ottawa This woul: be along and tedious: op- 
j eration, as the portages are very numerous be- 
tween the creek and Desert—sumething over 
twenty—one of them three miles long. Over 
these portages of courae the silk must be carried 
on the backs of Indians. 

After finishing up his business in the vicinity 
where we found him, on Friday morning, Mr. 
Cameron started on his return. We stopped, 
on our way up the creck, at the place where we 
had erected our signal by which to find the bal- 
loon, We struck back for the place, and in 
about twenty minutes found ber impaled on the 
tup of four spruce trees, turn very much. La 
Mountain concluded to abandon her. He took 
the valve as a memento, and I cut out the letters 
eric” which had formed part of her name, and 
brought it home with ine, 
known as the “New Farm,” on Friday night, 
and there ended our sleeping on the ground——an 
operation always unpleasant, but particularly ro 
at the fallof the year. On Saturday we reached 
Desert through a drenching rain, from which 
there was no protection. 

At Desert we were a good deal troubled to ob- 
tain Indians to take us out. At last we appeuled 
to Mr. John Backus, « kind hearted American 
trader, who agreed to procureus a complement of 
red skins sufficient to take us to Bean's phice—G0 
miles—where it was thought we might obtain 
horses. 

Sunday morning we started from Desert, and 
trecohed Alexis L' Beau's about 6 p. s, ‘The scen- 
jery upon this part of our route was sublime nad 
imposing. The primeval forest stood as grant 
and silent as when created, `The Indians we had 
in our employ to-day surpassed auything I ever 
beheld in physical vigor and endurance. There 
were fifteen portages to be made during the day's 
run of 60 miles. They would scize the canoe. 
jerk it upon their shoulders with a swing, and 
start upon a dog trot as unconcernedly as though 
bearing no burden. Arriving at the bottom of 
the full, they would toss the canoe into the stream, 
cry ont, ‘Arretes, lal’ and away we would go 
aguin gliding down the stream likean arrow We 
traveled 15 miles and made 7 portages in 1 hour 
and 40 minutes, 

At Alexis L’ Brau’s we first beheld a horse and 
vehicle, which they called a ‘‘buckboard’’—sim- 
!]dy a couple of boards reaching -fron on2 bolste 


We reached what is + 


4 


to the other, upon which the seats were placed, 
Starting at 7 in the evening, we traveled nearly 
all sight through the forests over one of the 
worst mads that ever was left unfinished, and 
reached Brook's farm, a sort of frontier tavern, in 
the early morning, where we slept a couple of 
hours, and after breakfast passed on by the stags 
to Ottawa, which we reached at 6 o'clock on Xtun- 
day afternoon, 

Our first rush was to the telegraph office, 
whence the trembling wires sped the glad news 


of our safety to the “loved ones at home.” At 
Oitawa we were most hospitably entertained. To 
Robert Bell, Ksq, editor of "The Citizen,’ and 


President of the Ottawa and Prescott Railway, 
ag well as to Joseph Aumond, Esq., we are under 
especial obligations by acts of kindness which 
will not soon be forgotten. Indeed from = thu 
time we left the Basketong until we reached home, 
we inet with nothing but one continual stream of 
congratulation and protlered kindnesses. 

At Ogdensburgh, and allalong the line of the 
Potsdam and Watertown Railroad, we found 
large crowds awaiting our arrival, which gave un- 
mistakable evidence of the deep sympathy felt in 
our fate, 


Medical Curds. 


A Book of ‘Thrilling | Interest for the Young 
THE PREMATURE DECAY OF YOUTH! 


Just published by Du. STONE, Physician to the Troy Lung 
and Hygienic Institute, n treatise on the Karly Decay of 
American Youth ; the vice of self abuse, and its direful 
consequences ; Seminal Weakness, Nervous and Spinal 
Debility, and other diseases of the Sexual Organs In voth 
Male and Female. g 
The above work is one ofthe most thrilling interest to the 

Young of both Sexes ; detailing some of the most thrilling’ 

cases and incidents, in the pructice of the Author, pointing 

out the great causes fur such dellne and decay of American 

Youth. 

The Book is written n chaste anguage and should be read 
by every Parent and Guardian that has the least solicitude 
for the well-being of offepring and youth. It will be sent by 
wulan a sealed envelope to ony part of the country, free off 
charge, on receipt of two (3 cent) stamps for postage, 

Qir In view of the awful destrustion of buman life and 
health, by marasmus or premature exhaustion und decay of 
the nervous system, caused by sexual diseases, such ns the 
vice of Selt-abuse, Seminal weakness, Spermatorrhwa, 
Syphilis and viruleatatf-ctlons, Glect, Impotence, Leucur- 
rhwr and Sterility, and organic diseuses of the Kidneys, and 
in view of the deceptions which are practiced upon the gin- 
Ortunate victims of such diseasea by quacks and hase pre- 
tenders, the Directors of the Troy Lung and Hyglenic Insti- 
tute huve instructed thelr attending physician to treat this 
ull-pervuding class of modera maladies 89 productive of 
Vulmonaay Consumption, The Institution is provided with 
the aids of the moet improved practice o f France, England, 
and the Oriental countries in order to insure the utmost 
and speedy success. The most scrupulous regard to conf 
dence and fidelity will be guaranteed every patient and ap 
plicant The medicines used by the Institution ara guaran 
teed free from Mercury, Miyerals and Poisons of every nu 
ture. The most approved medicines, of recent discovery, 
imported from India and Japun—and concentrated in the 
form of Kxtracis and Alk voids, are alone used—our reme- 
dies will not expose, nor sicken nor debilitate under any cir- 
cumstunce. The Institutiva has the honor of treating as pa, 
tenis sume of thi most distinguigeed men in the United 
States. Patients canat all times be treated by letter and 
cured at hume, on receiving a full statement of thelr eyinp- 
toms, and medicines can be sent by mail or express to any 
part of the United States and the Canadas.: 

YJUNG MEN saifering from these dire ul illas, will re- 
celve for $5.0 series of Health Rules and perfect Charts of 
cure, which will be to them a true Polar Star through life 

TO FEMALES —The Monthly Pills, prepured by the In 
stitution, are a never-falling remedy for Suppresions ofevery 
nature, will be sent by mail to any part of the country on 
the receipt of $1, with ample Instructions fur the use, under 
all circumstances. 

Address Dr. ANDREW STONE, Physician to the Troy 
Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician for the dis- 


causes of the Heart, Throat and Lungs, 96, Fifth st., Troy, 


New t Xark, ý 
B.0. & G. C. WILSON, 
WHOLESALE BOTANIC DRUGGIS8TS, Nos. 18 & 20 
Central st., 7 doors from Kilby st., Boston, where may be 
found a lurge stock of Botanic Mxpicines, embracing every 
variety of Medicinu! Roots, Herbs, Burks, Seeds, Leaves, 
Flowers, Guma, Resing Oils, Bolid and Fluid Extracts, 
Concentrated Preparations; together with a full assortment of 
ALL OTHER KINDS OF MEDIOINES, 
Apothecarles’ Glusa Ware, Syringes, Medical Books; 
Liquors of the best quality, for medicinal purposes; and a 
great variety of Miscellaneous Articles, lucluding aunost 
everything wanted by the Apothecary or Physician. 
Orders by mail or otherwise, promptly filled and for- 
warded to any part of the country. 18—y. 
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A. C, STILES, M. Ds ANI INDEPENDENT CLAIR- 


OFFICE, NO. 196 MAIN oh ’ BRIDGEPORT, Ctr. 

A true diagnosis of the disease of the person is guaran 
teed, or no fve will be taken, Chronic diseases scientifically 
treated. Btrict attention given to diseases of the Kye anil 
Ear. Cancers removed, and cure warranted. The Electro 
Chemical Baths will be applied when necessary, for thy re- 
moval of poisonous mineruls from the system. Persons 
frum a distance can be accommodated with good board at a 
reasonable rate, near the Doctor’s office. Ofice hours from 
8 o'clock, A. M.to6 P.M. No patients received Bundays. ` 
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AN ASYLUM FOR THE AFFLICTED. 


HEALING by laying on of hands. CHARLES MAIN, 
Healing Medium, has opened an Asylum for the Affilct- 
ed at No. 7 Davis street, Boston, where he is prepar 
ed to accommodate patients desiring treatment by the 
above process op moderate terms, é 

LT Patients desiring board shou give notic in ad- 
vance, that suitable arrangements may be made before their 
arrival, 

Thos sending looks of halr to lndloats ttir diseases, 
should enclose $1 for the examination, with a letter stamp 
to prepay thelr postage. Also, state leading symptoms, nge 
and sex. Office hours from 9 tọ 12 A. M., aid from 3 to 
jP. M, 


DE. JOHN SCOTT, MAGNETIC BICIA , 
NO. 86 BOND BIREET, NEW YORK. . 
Dr. B. cures Piles and Cancers: without the use of the 
knife. gT All Rheumatic and Chrunic Complaints treated 
with certainty. Hoursfrom9 4 Mow PAL. ar 


dn 


and shall receive in return a corresponding amount of 


8 . 


(The World's Crisis, says vf Spirit- 
ualism : “Wo often hear it said, ‘Spiritual- 
igm is dying out’ Whenever we hear 
sych a remark, it reminds us of an inex- 
perienced blind man exploring a stream 
from its sonrce to its. termination, and 
judging of the extent of the river by the 
noise of its waters. After tracing the 
noisy brook down the hillside, plunging 
in angry roar among tho rocks, he arrives 
where the large streams unite, and in their 
deep, silent flow, pass on with ecarcely a 
murmur to the almost boundless ocean. — 
When at this point of his journey, he 
says: ‘This river must be dying out, for 
it makes less noise than it did when I was 
nearer its source.’ If he were not blind, 

he would not make such a remark. ‘Thus 
it was with Spiritualism. In its early his- 
tory, it might be compared to a little cur 
that runs and barks at every passing trav- 
eler, but is feared by no one ; now, to the 
savage bull dog that gives no warning till 
he hag his victim by the throat, in his 
death-grapple. It is true that Spiritual- 
ism is lesa noisy than in its earlier history, 
but there is more policy and greater pro- 
gress. The doctrines of Spiritualism aro 
entering into the very heart of the evan- 
gelical churches; while alarge proportion 
of those outside have already adopted 
them and entirely rejected the Bible.” 


tarHon. B. F. Butler has accepted, in & 
long letter, the Democratic nomination for 
Governor of Massachusetts. 


ee as 


Mr. Rand's Pamphlet, giving an account of the Da- 

Mi Bay boys aud Pa liberation trom jail by the spirits, is 
for saleat the Spiritual Book 8 tore of Bela Marsh, 14 
Bromfield street, Boston. 


ROSTON SPIRIEVAL CONFERENCE. . 
Th Boston Spiritual Conference will be held every Wed- 
nesday evening, commencing at 7 o'clock, at the BPIRITUAL 
Ace HALL, for the dlscusslon of questions connected with 
italan anil reform, ngt? 


° “Freely give and freely receive.” 

As the above has been strongly advocated by Spiritual- 
ists ag the only basis for mediumlstlo compensation, I 
have resolved to tert its practicability, The readers of 
the Aor may send me such compensation as they choose, 


my time and effort in writing such psychometric and in- 
tuitivo impressions as may be had from their handwriting, 
relating. to heir looks, parentage, mental and physical 
condition, medlumship, conjugal influcnces, business, or 
whatever may comeup. Office No. 7 Davis street, Bos- 
ton, on Saturdays. Address 

H. L, BOWKER, Natick, Mass. 


8, T, MUNSON, 

Having removed from No 5 Great Jones street, is now 
located at 143 Fulton street, where he will continue to ro- 
celve orders for Books, Pamphlets. Ke., Heis also pre- 
pared to do a general Agency business and solicits the: 
pntronage of his friends and the public generally. 6. T 
M. isthe sole agent in New York City for Mrs. MET 
TLER'S invaluable medicines. Restorative BSyrup--Qts. 
$2.—Pints @1,00.—Pulmonance §1,00 per Hottlo.—Neu- 
tralizing Mixture 50 cts.—Dysentory Corcial 50 cts.— 
Mixt- 60 cte —Liniment §1,50.—Healing Ointment per 
Box, 25 cts. These medicines will be carefully packed 
and shipped to any part of the country. 

General Agent.—8. 1. MUNSON, 143 Fulton street, N Y. 

nief 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representative 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in General 
Court assembled; 

The undersigned, committees of the towns of Hanson 
and Hanover, hereto duly authorized by the votes of 
sald towns, respectfully represent, that by the Special 
Laws of 1732, passed Feb. 22nd of that year, and amend- 
ed in 1859, relating to the “taking the Ash called Ale- 
wives,” in their ‘passage up Indian Head River (so callt- 
vd) &c,” thatthe time mentioned in the 2nd Section of 
said Act, for openingand keeping open the sluice ways 
through or passage ways round the several dams across 


. said stream is too early inthe scason for said fish; We 


therefore pray that said actmay be so modified and amend — 
ed as shal! confer upon the committees of the said towns 


. or a major part of them, the power to control the time 


for opening and keeping open the suid eluico or passage 
ways, the time not to exeeed 40 days, for the passage of 
said fish up said stream; And also, that no fish shollbe 


“taken for sale, until a sufficient supply, (in the judg- 


ment of said Committees,) forthe propngation fef said 
fish, shall have goneinto the ponds above, after which, 
said ways may be closed; and that such other acts may 
be passed as may bo deemed necessary for tho purposes 
above named. i 


EBENEZER B. K. GURNEY, ) Committee 
ELIJAH CUSHING, ? of 
WILLIAM BOURNE, Hanson, 


BENJ. F. BURGE8S, ) Committee 
WILLIAM WHITING, } of 
MARTIN T. BATES, Hanover. 


I herehy approve of the publication of the above peti- 
tion in the 8piritnal Age and the Abington Standard. 
OLIVER WARNER, Sec’y of the Committee. 
Secretary's office, Boston, Sept. 20, 1859, 
Hanson, Sept. 10, 1859 z5 4w 


DECAYED TEETH PRESERVED. 

Dx. Amu Brown, 24 1-2 Winter street (Ballou’s Bulld 
ing), by a new article of Gold Filling, is prepared to re- 
store teeth, Aowever badly decayed or broken, to theirorlg- 
inal shape and strength, avolding in most casos the neoessi- 
ty of removal. 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on Gold, Silver, Vulcanite and 
Platina, with Athelode Gums, from $15 to $65. Teeth ex- 
tracted by Electricity without extra charge, 8—tr 
CE 


MRS, METTLER’S MEDICINES. 
Restorative Syrup—Price $1 per bottle. Dysentery 
Cordial—0 cents. Elzire BO cts. Neutralizing Miz- 
ture—60 cents. Pulmonaria—$1. Liniment—$] Heal- 
ang Ointment—Q5 centa per box. For sale by BELA 
MARSH, No. 14 Bromfield street, Boston. litr 


S 


PIRITU A 


Pela Alarsh’s Advertisenets, 


ANTHROPOMORPHISM DISSECTED AND 
SPIRIVALIGM VINDICALED, BY DIX- 
: “ON L, DAVIS, M, D, 


When man is taught that his spiritual Is, as his physical 


nature, governed by fixed luws, then superstition will die, | tage stamps for his efforts to obtain an answer- 


MEDIUMS IN BOSTON, 

J. V, MANSFIELD, Medium for answering sealed 
letters, will visit the principle cities South and West, du- 
ring the fall and winter, Letters addressed to him st No. 
3 Winter streat, Boston, will receive his attention as here- 
tofore. f 

TERMS8.—Mr. M. chargesa fee of $1 and four pos- 
Yor 83 


and a rational system of mental philosophy prevail in- | he will guarantee an answet, or return both letter and 


stead. Price in paper covers, 35 cents; In cloth 50 cents. 
i 18—tf. 


A NEW SPIRITUAL BOOK! 


TWELVE MESSAGES FROM THE SPIRIT JONN| 1.) for the 


QUINCY ADAMB, 
Through Joseph D. Stiles, Medium, to Josiah Brigham. 
pages 8vo. Price $1.50. Just published and for sale by 
BELA MARSH, 14 Bromfield 8t. Boston 6—tf 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
ANOTHER IMPORTANT BOOK BY A.J. DAVIS ! 


The subscriber has just issued a new work, written n few 
weeks since by Mr. Davis. In preparing his matter for the 
Philanthropic Convention at Utica, he wrote out several 
suggestive ideas respecting the Cause and Cure of Evil, 
or how to “overcome evil with good,’? which was the 
great question before that memorable gathering of think- 
ers and philanthropists. This new production is entitled 


THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EVIL; 
WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR MORR 
INSTITUTIONS AND 


PHILOSOPHICAL BYSTEMS OF EDUCATION. 


Single copics at retail, 30 cents; bound in cloth, 60 cents. 
On receipt of price, the book will be sent by mail, postage 
free. Quantities at wholesale, with reasonable discount, 
sent per ordef to all parts of the Unton. 

Address the Publisher, BELA MARSH, No. 14 Bromfield 
street, Boston. i 4l-~ti 


ENNO BLING 


Vol. IL—THE PHYSICIAN, price $1. Vol. II.—THE 
TEACHER, price $1. Vol. {1L—THE SEER, price $1. 
Vol. 1V.—THE REFORMER, price $1. 

The publisher bas recently issued the Fifth Edition of 
the above popular works of Mr. Davis, and is ready tosup- 
ply all orders promptly, elther at wholesale or retail. 

Address BELA MARSH, 14 Bromfteld st., Boston. 

B. M. has also published new cditious of the following 
excellent works of Mr. Davis, viz:— 

The Philosophy of Special Providences—A Vision, 

Price 15 cts. 
The Harmonial Man; or, Thoughts for the Aye, 30 cts. 
Free Thoughts concerning Reliyion, 16 cts. 
The Penetratia; being Harmonia! Answers to Important 
Questions, $1,00 
The History and Philosphy of Evil, 30 cts. and 50 cte, 

A liberal discount will be made when taken in quantities. 

18tf 


FREE LOVE AND AFFINITY, 

A Discourse delivered under gplrit-influence, by Miss 
Lizzie Doten, at the Melodeon Boston, Sunday evening, 
March 20, 1860, Phonographically reported by James M. 
W. Yerrinton. Price 8 cents each, or $6 per hundred. This 
discourse contains much good advice, and was listened to 


money in thirty days from tts reception. 
X7 Mr. Mansticld will actas Agent for the SrimituaL 
ÅGE, 


MRS. E.B. DANFORTH, Examiner and Prescri- 


sick Also healing and developing aud’ 


494 | trance medium. Address No. 19 Green st., Boston. 


n323m 

Mrs. BEAN, Writing and Test Medium. Circles on 
Tuesday and Friday evenings, for development and mani- 
featutlous. No. 30 Eliot street. , 

Miss WATERMAN, Trance, Test and Writing Medium 
has removed to No, 8 Oliver Place., Hours, 9 A. M. to 9 P, 
M. Terms 60 cents per sitting. 

Mrs. R. H. BURT, Writing and Trance Medium, No. 2 
Columbia street (from Bedord street), Hours from 10to 1, 
and from 2 to 7. 23m 

Mrs. LIZZIE KNIGHT, Writing Medium, 14 Montgom- 
ery place, up one flight of stairs, door No. 4. Hours 9 to 
land 2to 6: Terms 60 cents a seance. 

Mrs. SMITH, No. 43 Eliot street, a successful Healing 
Medium, also, Writing, Developing and Test Medium and 
Spirit-Seer. Circles, Sunday, and Friday evenings. 

Mrs. G. L. BEAN will give her attention to clairvoy- 
ant medical examinations. Rooms 30 Etivt street. 

21—tf. 

Mrs. ELLEN E. Ricuanns, Clairvoyant and Healing Me- 
dium, assisted by a trance WntIng Medium, has taken rooms 
at 117 Hanover street, Boston. 

TenMs—For examination of patient, 
1—2¢f. “a commurication, 


$1,00 

50 cts. 
Mrs, M. H. Cores, Trance Speaking Medium, may be ad- 
dressed to the care of Belu Marsh, 14 Brouitield st., Boston. 


Mra. Prcauiigs Chang, Heallng Medium and Clairvoyant 
Examiner, Under epirit direction, she hus prepared a great 
variety of Medicines for the cure of digense, which have 
proved eminently successful. Oflice at 14 Bromfield street, 
up stairs, 1—2 tf. 


: 
Notice.—Persons visiting Boston for a few days or longer 
and preferring a private house to a public hotel, can find 
good accommodations at No. 6 Hayward Place, the most 
central and desirable part of the city. 


SUFFOLK DYE HOUSE, 
OORNER OF COURT AND HOWARD STS. BOSTON, 


POLYTECENIC INSTITUTE. 
(For pupils of both sexes) 69 W. 19th st., N. ¥., reopened 
Monday, September bth. Two boarders can be accommo- 
dated in the fumily of the Principal, 


3—2t, A.T. DEANE. 


THEODORE PARKER'S EXPERIENCES A8 


A MINISTER, 
With some account of his Early Life, and Edueation for 


with very general satisfuction, BELA MARSI, Publish- the Ministry; contained in a Letter from him to the Twenty- 


er, 14 Bromfleld street, Boston. 15—tf 


MYSTIC HOURS, 
Or, Spiritual Experiences of Dr G. A. Renaan. Con- 
taining the more remarkable manifestations and communi- 
cations that have been given through him, with names of 
witnesses, &c. Price $1.26. Just publlehed, and for sale 
by BELA MARSI, 14 Bromfield st., who will mailit to 
order, to any part of the United States’ within 3000 miles, 
free of postage. Orders solicited. 25tf 


WOODMAN’S REPLY TO DR. DWIGHT. 
A New Edition of this excellent work is just pub- 
Hehed, It hasbeen carefully revised and stereotyped, in 
order to mect un increased demand, and is put at the low 
price of 20 cents per copy. A liberal discount at whole- 
sale. j 
BELA MARSH, publisher, 14 Bromfield street, Boston. 
31—tf 


PUBLIC ORAL DISCUSSION. 
Spiritualism and the Opposition, at Hartford, between 8. 


B. Brittan, and Dr. D. D. Hansdp. Price 38 cents, Mrs. 
Hatch’s Discourses on Religion, Morals, Philosophy and 
Metaphysics. Price $1.00. The Mistake of Christen- 


dom; or Jesus and his Gospel before Paul and Christian- | 


ity. Price $1.00. Just published, and for saleby BELA 
MARSH, No. 14 Bromfield street. ` 1%—te 


BRICE'S SPIRIT MEDICINES. 
Purifyiry Syrup, Price $1,00 per bottle. 
ing Elixir, Price 50 cents per bottle. Healing Ointment, 
Price 25 cents per box. Pulmonary Syrup, Price 60 cents 
por bottle. 

These Medicines have all been tested and can be relled up- 
on; they contain no poison. They sre all prepared from 
spirit directions by WittiaM E. Rice. For sale by BE- 
LA MASH, 14 Bromfield street, Boston. 


HENRY C. WRIGHT'S BOOKS. 
Price $1. 
covers, 30 cents, 


centa; illustrated edition, 62 cents. 
The Errors of the Bible Demonstrated oy the Truths 
of Nature; or, Man’s only Infallible Rule of Faith and 


The above are for sale, at wholesale or retail, by BELA 
MARSH, No. 14 Bromfleldatreet, Boston. 41—te 


ESOTERIC ANTHROPOLOGY 


By T. L. Nichole, M. D. Price $1,00. A new supply 
of this valuable work is just received and for sale by 
Bela Marsh, No. 14. Bromfield St. June 4.—tf 


THEODORE PARKER'S RECENT PUBLI- 
-CATIONS, `’ i ‘ 


A Sermon for the New Year; What Religion may do 
for a Man; to which is added Mr. Parker's Farewell Letter 
to hls Society. Price 6 centas, 

Parker's Two Sermons on Revivals; and one on false 
and Trae Theology Price 8 cents each, 

Parker's Four Sermons preached in the yearly Meeting 
of Progressive Friends, at Longwood, Pa., May 80th and 
Sst. 1858. Price 17 centa; also his speech delivered at the 
New England Anti-Slavery Convention in Boston, May 26, 
-1858; on the Relation of Slavery toa Republican Form of 
Government; and also, his Fornth of July Sermon, on the 
effect of Blavery on the American People. Price 8 cents 
each Sermon of Immortal Life, Fifth Editon, 10 cents. 

For sale by Bela Marsh, publisherlé Bromfield Street, 


Nerve Sooth- l 


Eighth Congregational Society of Boston, Price m paper 


----—---- | covers, 30` cta., in cloth, 60 cents. Just published and 


or sale by Bela Marsh, 14 Bromfield st. - 


THE SPIRITUAL REGISTER FOR 1859. 
Price 10 cents, is Just published and for sale by BELA 
MARSH, 14 Bromfield street, Boston. 6-tf 


LIGHT BREAD, 
WITHOUT YEAST OR POWDERS, 
or How to make (ight delicious Bread with simple 
Flour and Water only. 

Merely your address and one dime will ensure you by 
return of mail a little book on Healthful Cooking and How 
to Make Light Bread with Flour and Water only. Per- 
song interested are invited to call and see this delicious 
bread. Tesperancs House, Nos. 18 and 20 Lagrange 
place, Bosten. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

A graphic and truthful Narration, “ Digging for Capt. 
Kydd’s Treasure!” By oneofthe diggers. Two MILLIONS 
oF DoLLARs are said to be buried within two miles of 
New York city. The Revelation of the spirit of Kydd thus 
far proved true. Sent by mail. Price 15 cts, Address 
J. B. Conky, Test Medium, 54 Great Jones st, N. Y. 


MEETINGS IN BOSTON. 

Meetinas at No 14 Bromeietp St.—A Spiritualist meet- 
ing is held every Sunday morning, at 101-2 o'clock, and 
afcernoon at 3. Conference in the evening at 8. 

A Conference Meeting Is held every Monday evening at 7 
3-4 o'clock. 5 

Tis BROTHERHOOD hold weekly mectings at 14 Bromfield 
strect, on Thursday evenings at 8 o’clock. Persons sympa- 
thising with this movement, or desirous of obtaining infor- 
mation respecting it, are Invited to attend. 


TO LECTURERS. 
The undersigned hereby gives notice that he is authorized 
to scll the scenery of the spirit world, painted by the late E. 


Marriaye and Parentage; or, the Reproductive Ele- | Rodgers while in an entranced state. There are over thirty 
ment in Man, as a means to his Elevation and Happiness. | scenes, with a pair of dissolving view lanterns, said to be 


equal to any in the United States. A good lecturer would 


The Unwelcome Child; or, the Crime of an Uniesigned | find thisa rare opportunity to advance his own Interests and 
and Undesired Maternity. Price in cloth, 45 cents; in paper | the cause of Spiritualism. For further particulars I will 


eend one of Mr. Rodgers’ circulars to any genticmen who 


A Kiss for a Blow; or, a Collection of Stories for Chitd- | may desire, us said circular gives a good idea of the nature 
ren, showing them howto prevent quarreling. Price 38 | of the scenes, Any information in regard to the manner of 


showing them and the terms of sale, will be given by 
B. M. NEWKIRK, Laporte; Ind. 


Practice. Price in cloth, 88 cents; in paper covers, 25 cta. | Report of an Extraordinary Church Trial; be- 


ing u Detailed Account of Overwhelming Testimony, giv- 
en by Sectarians against all leading Reform and Reform- 
ers; with the Summary Proceedings on the part of the 
Prosecution, aided by several Respectable Citizens, after 
an Irregular Rendition of the Verdict.—Conservatives 
versus Progressives.—-Photographically Reported and 
Prepared tor Publication by Philo Hermes. Price 15 
cents per copy, and sent to any part of the United States 
free of postage. Quantities at wholesale, with reasonable 
discount, sent to order. Address the Publisher, Bela 
Marsh, 14 Bromfield street, Boston. 


Allthe Books and Pamphlets of Theodore Parker, the 
works of A J. Davis, and all other Reform Publications, 
for sale ns above, i 

Sept. 24, 1859. tf 


THE SICK ARE HEALED 
WITHOUT MEDICINE. JAMES W. GREENWOOD, 
Healing and Developing Medium, Rooms No. 15 Tremont 
street, opposite the Museum. Office hours from 9A. M. 
to&P.M. Other hours he will visit the sick at their houses. 
Investigators will find a Test, Rapping, Writing and 
Trance Medium at the above rooms. ` 


BY NUTRITION . 

sua (the Vital Forces) without Medicine! 
P ‘Book of Information” respecting the New 
Y Method of Cure, sent to you for 1 dime. 
Aguresa LaRoY SuNDERLAND, Boston, Mass. 312t. 
r 


AGE. 


B. nals 


BELA MARSH, 
No. 14 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Keeps constantly on hand, for sale at the Publishers’ pri 

ces, the Boeks named in the following list of Spiritual 

works, together with many others suitable for tle times. 

All new publications received as soon as issued, and the 

trade supplied at a liberal discount. Orders are respectful- 

ly soljcited. 16 per cent. will be added to the annexed pri- 
oes when books are ordered to he sent by mail, 

Twelve Messages from thespirit of John Quin- 
oy Adams, through Joseph D. ptiles, Medium, to Jo- 
suh Brigham, 404 pages, 8vo. 7 Price $1.60. 

Philosophy of the Spirit World, By Rev. Charles 
Hammond. dc. 

Messages from the Superior State. Communicated 
by John Murray througs John M. Spear. Price 50c, 


The Pilgrimage of Thomas Paine, C. Iuammond, 
Medium. 760. 


Voices from tho Bpirit World, Isaac Post, Medium. 
Price 50e. ` 


The Lily Wreath of Spiritual Communications; 
Through Mrs. J. 3. Aduins, and others.” 85 cents, $1.50 
and $1. 

The Bouquet of Spiritual Flowers; . Reccived 
through the mediumauip «f Mrs. J. 8. Adams, and oth- 
ers. Prices as above. “ 

The Progressive Life of Spirits After Death.— 
Price 16 cents. 

A Letter to the Chestnut Street, Congregational Church, 
Chelxea, Mass. By John 8. Adams. Price 15c. 

A Rivulet from the Ocean of Truth, An interesting 
usrrative of tus advancement of a spirit from darkness in- 
to light, By J. 8. Adama. 25c. 

Book for Skeptics, Price 25 cents, 

Familiar Spirits and Bpiritual Manifestations, 
By Dr. Eucch rend, witha Reply by A. Bingham.— 
Price-oct f 

The Philosophy of Creation, By Thomas Paine, 
through the haud of Horace U, Wood, Medium. Price 38c. 

Astounding Facts from the Spirit World. By 
J. A. Gnidley, Soutbampton, Maks. Price 75 cents. 

Discourses from the Spirit World, Dictated by 
dtephen Ulin, througy Rev. Re P. Wilson, writing me- 
dium, Price 63c. 


Reichenbach's Dynamics of Magnetism, Price 
“UU, 


Pneumatology. By Stilling. Edited hy Rev. George 
Bush. Price 40c. 

Célestial Telegraph, By L. A. Cahagnet. Price $1.00, 

Might Bide of Naturo, By Catharine Crowe. Price 
$1.25. : 


The Healing of the Nations, Through Charles Lin- 
ton, Mediu, witu au introduction aud Appendix, by 
Gov. Tallmudge. Price $1.50. 


Tiffany’s Spiritualism Explained; In Twelve Leo- 
tures. $1.uu. 

Natty ; a Spirit; “by Allen Putnam. 62 1-20 

Tho Ministry of Angels Realized; A Letter to the 
ditwards Congregativuel Church, Boston. By Mr. and 


Mrs. A. E. Newton, 16 cts., single; $1.25 a dozen ; $10 
a hundred, 


Answer to Charges of Beliof in Modern Revela- 
tions, &c; given before the Edwards Congregational 


Church, Boston. By A. E. Newton. 10 cents. 


Prof. Hare’s Large Work; Experimental Investi- 
Kutions of the Spirit Manifestations, &c. Price $1.75. 

Scones in the Spirit World; by Hudson Tuttle. Price 
2d cents. 

Tiffany’s Monthly. $2.00 per annum. 

Tho Roligion of Manhood: By J. H. Robinson; with 
introductiva by A. 4$. Newton, Price in cloth, 7c; in 
paper 50c. 


Spirit Intercourse. By Werman Snow. Prico 60 cts 


Spirit Works Real but not Miraculous, By A. Put- 
Dau. Price zou 

The Birth of the Universe, By and through R. P. 
Ambler. Price 6c. 


Brittan and Richmond’s Discussion, Price $1.00. 

The Great Harmonia. By Andrew J. Davis. Vol. 
L, the Physiciun, Price $1.00. Vol. II., The Toacher. 
Price $1.00. Vol. IIL, The Seer, Price $1.00. Vol. 
IV. The Reformer. Price $1.00. ' 

The Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse, By A. 


» Davis. Price 50c., or 75 cts. in cloth. 


Froo Thoughts Concerning Roligion, By A. J. 
Davis, Prive lic, 


Tho Philosophy of Special Providonces, By A. J. 
Davis, Price 15 cents 

The Approaching Crisis, By Andrew J. Davis.— 
Price bc. 

An Epic ofthe Starry Hoavon, Thomas L. Harris, 
Price Tbc. 

Lyric of the Morning Land, Thomas L. Harris.— 
trice 15e. 4 

A Lyric of the Golden Age, Thomas L. Harris.— 
Price $1.50. La 

The Wisdom of Angels, By T. L. Harris. Price 15 
cents, 

The Herald of Light, Monthly. By T. L. Harris. 
Price 15 cents. 

Epitome of Spiritual Intercourse, By Alfred 
Cridge, Price dso. 

New Testament “Miracles” and “Modern Miracles.” 
Price JUc. 

Proceedings of the Hartford Bible Convention. 
Price 750. : 


Spiritualism, By Edmonds and Dexter, in two vols. 
Price $1.23 each. 


An Exposition of Views respecting the principal Facts, 
Causes and Peculisriues Involved in Spirit Manifesta- 
tions, By Adin Ballou. Price in cloth, 750; paper 60c. 


Warren Chase’s Now Book: “The Life Line 
of the Lone One, or, Autobiography of the Worlt’s 
Child.” Price $1.00. 


Tho Psalms of Life. A compilation of Psalms, Hymns, 
Chants, &c., embodying the Spiritual, Progressive, and 
Reformatory sentiments of the present age.. By John 
8. Adums. Price 76 cents, 


The Harmoniad and Sacred Melodist, 160 pages. 
Price in boarda 38 cents single; $5.50 per dozen. 


Modern Spiritualism, Its facts and fanaticiams, its 
consistencies and contradictions ; with an Appendix. 
By E. W. Capron. Price $1.00 


Tho Spirit Minstrel. By J. B. Packard and J. 8. 
Loveland. Price in paper covers, 25¢ 3 in cloth backs, 38c. 


The Magic Staff; An Autobiography of Andrew Jack- 
son Davis. A new work. Price $1.25. 


The Ponetralia; Belug harmonial answers to impor- 
tant questions by Andrew. Jackson Davis. Price $1.00. 


Tho Present Age and Inner Life. By A. J. Davis, 
Price $1. 


The Harmonial Man, By Andrew J. Davis. Price 
30 cunts. 


Nature's Divine 
Davis. Price $2.00. 


The History and Philosophy of Evil with Suggestions 
for More Bunubling Lustitations and Philosophical Sys- 
tems of Education. By A.J. Davis. 30 cents in paper; 
50 cents in cloth. 


Miss Lizzio Doten’s Discourse on Free Love and 

tinity, delivered under spirit influence at the Meo- 

deon, Sunday Evening March 26, 1859. Price 8 cts or $6 
per hundred. 


How and Why I Became a Spiritualist. B 
W. A. Danskin, Baltimore. Prices irit ss : 


The Educator; a valuable late work, through John 
Murray Spear. “Edited by A.E. Newton. Price $2.00. 


Woodman's Three Lectures in reply to Dr. 
Dwight’s sermon on Spiritualism. A New Editlon—ster- 
eotyped. Price 20 cents. 


Mrs. Hatoh’s Discourses, Vol. i—$1.00. 


Mesmerism, Spiritualism, Witohcraft and Mir- 
acle; By Allen Putoum. Price 25 cents. 


Beautiful Gift Book. The Bouquet of Spirit- 
ual Flowers, Recelved chiefly through the Medi 
umship of Mrs J. 8. Adams. By A. B. Child, Bf. D.— 
“Cold, cold mfust be the heart that does not soften at 
the repeated coming and sound of angel footsteps. ” 

cin In various bindings. Price 85 ocnts, $1, and 


Rovelations, &c, By Andrew J. 


“ Cash Recotved on Subscription, ` 


All moneys received on subscription, will be acknowl- 
edged under this head. For any failure in this particu 
lar, the person having eent the money should write us, 
that it may be ascertained whetlicr the fault ie ours, or 
that of the P, O. Department. hia fs our only method 
of receipting for money on subscription, unless special- 
ly requested to the contrary. Itis much more conven. 
ient for vs, and will be safer for subscribers. 

Money enclosed in the presence of a Post Master, may 
be sent at our risk; but the writer should specify the ge- 
nomination of the money enclosed, end if paper, on 
what bank. 

Correspondents should be particular to write their 
Namus, Post OFFICE ADDIE, COUNTY AND BTATE, in n 
plain legible hand, upon every letter sent us. 

Q7 Any persons wishing the direction of his paper 
changed, should be particular to specify, as above, fhe 
place where the paper WAS UERN sent as wellas to the 
place to which he desires it to be changed, 


Subscribers. P.O. Address. Amt. Pd. Pd to, 
s m, — Vol Ne 
Jolin Reynolds, New Castie, Pa 1,00 1 26 
Mrs Asa Hall, Dennfg, Mass 325 l 13 
James O Howes, “ u 1,00 E i 
Tenry Gilmore, Newbury, Ohio 25 1 13 
Heury Readfield, © > u 20 1 13 
DM Allen, u “ 25 l 13 
Lyman Allen, Manannah, Minn 25 1 
Mrs EC Bird, Warwick, Mass , 1 24 
Mrs James Helme, Woonsocket, RI 1,00 i 
Tra Roberts, Lynfield Center, Mass 1,00 l 37 
Margaret Mller, Wausau, Wis 1,00 1 26 
Geo Helton, Argyle, Wis 20 l 3 
AC Stiles, M D, Bridgeport, Conn 200° 8 5 
P P Leilons, Belmont, N Y 3o D3 
Seth P Kelsey, Preble, N Y 100 1 25 
C A Greenleaf, Brunswick, Me 1,00 1 29 
Joseph B Gray, Denmark, Me. 125 1641 
Mra Sophia Ramsey, Chalfaut, Ohio 5 1 18 
David Romige “ “ 25 1a 
Milton Beck, “ "u jy 13 
M G Smith, Newburyport, Mass 20 1 13 
D B Morey, Malden, Mass 1.00 l 3l 
Harry Leeds, Sonth Acworth, N H 25 1 t3 
Benj, Gonld, Acworth, N H 5 13 
Lorenzo Seamans, Clarendon Springs, Vt ,25 1 13 
P Breeke, Madrid N Y 225 1 13 
Lucius P-Woleott, Madrid, N Y 29 1613 
James Braiiey, Madrid, N Y %5 1 l3 
Peter Myre, Kingsbury, Hls 5 1 13 
Geo F Green, Danville, Vt 0 1 18 
T Glaney, Keithsburg, Ills 100 1 26 
Dwight McFarland, Leicester, Mass 1.00 1 31 
Win White, Box 662, Auburn, N Y Of 1 #13 
D C Clough, u ‘e 25 1 18 
V Potter, “o ou OIB 
Geo W Bacon, “o a 1B 
J B Gayland, “o ou wO IB 
J Bnikley, «ow BDO OLR 
P Swift, Gw o iB 
J A Adans, Box 590, “ «s 0) iB 
Miss H Parish, “ “ Oh 1 13 
Daniel Wait, Stowe, Vt 05 1 13 
Mrs BA Leach, Plato, Ohio 20 ë 2 4 
Dennis Hulett, South Wallingford, Vt e 11% 
Sanford Eddy, “ «o D 1B 
Lewis Stafford, “ u %35 l1 13 
Lydia Kelley, u“ “ 2h } 18 
J Cook, Neponset, Mass 1.00 l 3) 
J Bowman and Gilman, Mobile, Ala 2,0 v “6 
Lucien Carpenter, Putnam, Conn 1,00 1 2 
Chester Cowles, Middleville, Mich 49 1 13 
Nelson Wilbur, Westmoreland Depot, N 111,00 1 26 
Charles Buck, South Reading, Vt 150 1 45 
John Bennett, Tyson Furnace, Vt „50 1 19 
Joseph W Ames, South Thomaston, Me 2,00 2.0 
Bally Goodwin Glover, Vt 25 13 
Manning Ayers, Glover, Vt %35 20 
Marcia Perry, West Cambridge, Mass 1.00 B 
Mrs J A Balch, Newburyport, Mass 25 13 
J W Ott, Birmingham. Ohio 2,00 Y 
H Arnold, Birmingham Ohio 220 13 
B Rice, Lacote, Wis (4 copies) X5 13 


John O Harris, East Auburn, Me 
Daniel Smith, Norway, Me 
Mrs P Jackson, Mamaroneck, N Y 


00 i 

John Dodge, South Danvers, Mase i ʻI 
Reuben Biss, Madison, Ohio 35 13 
Abner Allen, v e 2 13 
Royal Sheldon, & “ 25 13 
Polly Adams, “, “ 125 13 


E C Hyde, New Orleans, La 

J M Hubbard, West Waterville, Me 
D E Williams, Adams Center, N Y 
Francis Wilder Adams Center, N Y, 
Charles Mildram, Kennebunk, Me 
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N K 8, Kennebunk, Me 50 19 
Jas W Farnsworth, Lonsdale, R 1 2,09 2 13 
James Wittle, at i 29 1 13 
H Tubridge, at wo. 25 1 13 
G Sherman, “ er: re eT 
Mrs Elijah Dunbar, Canton, Mass 1,00 1 33 


a a e L 
CARPETS AT LOW PRICES: 
Now opening from the recent New York Auc- 
tion Sales, 


100 pieces Brussels Tapestry for 87} cts. 
60 rolls Kidderminster, 55 cts, 
75 rolls Velvet Tapestry, 1124 cts. 
80 rolls Extra Heavy Superfine, to cts, 
40 rolls Union, 374 cts. 


5 bales Hemp Carpets, 
200 rolls Oil Cloths, 
20 rolls Stair Carpets, 


25 cts. 
RA to 50 cts. 
12} to 30 ets. 
Also lute prodactions. of elegant Willon, Brus- 
sels, Tapestry, Kidderminster aud 8-Ply Carpets 
of Enghsh manufacture, suited to city retail sales. 
As the name of our establishment has been 
closely imitated by others in our neighborhood, 
it will be well for purchasers to mark the location 
of our Warehouse. 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
75 Hanover Street, (opposite American House.) 
Boston, Oct. 1859. ` ng 3t. 


Mr. S. J. Finney, of Ohio, will lecture in Ord- 
way Hall, Boston, the four Sundays of Novem- 
ber, and will also speak three evenings each week 
in this vicinity, should the friends desire, it.— 


Those wishing his services will address him to 


the care of Dr. H, I", Gardner, 46 Essex street 
Boston. Mr. Finney is an earnest, eloquent and 
logical speaker, occupying much the same posi- 
tion in the point of eloquence and power as” an 
advocate of the Facts and Philosophy of Spirit- 
ualism, as is occupied by John B. Gough, as an 


advocate of Temperance. 

CnrristiaN LINDA, Trance Speaking Medium, will receive 
calls to lecture in any part of this western country, ad- 
dress Christian Linda, care of Benj. Teasdule, box 221, Al- 
ton, M. 

Jous C. Giver, and his daughter Susik, wiil answer 
calls to lecture and give Readings. Address No. 5 Bay 
street, or at this Olies. Mr. O. will act as ag ent forthe Age 

M. P. FAIRFIELD may be addressed at Greenwich Vil- 
lage, Mass, 


J.8. LOVELAND willlecturein Putnam, Conn, the 23d 
and 30th of October. 


SPIRITUAL, CLAIRVOYANT, AND MES 
` IO PRESCRIPTIONS, 
CAREFULLY prepared by OCTAVIUS KING 
tanio Apothecary, 654 Washington strect, under 
Church, Boston. 
All of Mrs. Mettler’s Medicines for sale as above. 


